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APPROVED NEW || NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 
|: EXT=-B O O KS ANIMAL ACTIVITIES 


A First Book in Zoology. By Natuaniet. §. Frencu, Ph.D., Teacher of 
Zoology in the Roxbury High School, Boston, Mass. With over 200 

















LEAVITT’S OUTLINES OF BOTANY 4 x $1.00 illustrations. Crown 8vo. $1.20. (Just ready. 

2 The book here presented is the outgrowth of fifteen years of teaching the 
| By ROBERT GREENLEAF LEAVITT, A.M., of the Ames feag cept np po mepe we high school. Its aim is to interest and guide pupils 
\ ; a. v als, 

y Botanical Laberatory. Lt Zot ns for lab ai ry werk are mainly in form of questions which 
' - mui answered from direct observation. ‘ : 
d, wh 
py. a AND we mo —— be a — - 1.25 WAM 
T hh ite tation eked ot eee | ELEMENTARY PLANT PHYSIOLOCY 
tus, Brown University. Assisted by CHARLES H. Forses, By D.T. MacDovaax. With 108 illus. Crown 8vo. $1.20. [Just ready. 


Professor of Latin, Phillips Academy ’ Andover, Mass. This volume has been arranged to meet the constantly increasing demand for 





FLAGG’S A WRITER OF ATTIC PROSE - - _ 1.00 the subject of botany.” ee ee eee 
By Isaac FLAGG, Professor of Greek, University of Cali- NOTES OF LESSONS ON oDne HERBARTIAN 
fornia. (Based on Herbart’s Plan) 

MUZZARELLI’S BRIEF FRENCH COURSE - * 1.25 By M. Fennevt and Members of a Peaching Staff. With a Preface by 

M. Fennell. Crown 8vo. $1.10. [Just Ready. 


a EAA AAA AAAS APA SAA ALTERS 


By ANTOINE MuZZARBLLI, Officier d’ Académie, Profes- 
sor of Modern Languages and Literature. 


SILVA AND FOURCAUT’S LECTURA Y CONVER- 


HORAE LATINAE 
Studies in Synonyms and Syntax. By the late Ropert Ocitvig, M. A., 
ae aaa by ALEXANDER Souter, M. A. With a Memoir, 
0. $5.00. 


SACION - - - - - - .60 About 500 English words or expressions are chosen which offer difficulty to the 
translator from English into Latin prose. The Latin equivalents are in each 
By T. SILVA and A, FouRCAUT. case given, with numerous illustrative quotations from the best prose authors-- 
os - Cicero, Cesar, Sallust, Nepos, and Livy. 
§STERN’S GESCHICTEN VON DEUTSCHEN STADTEN 1.25 | HOMERIC SOCIETY 
y A Sociological Study of the Iliad and Odyssey. By Atsert GAaLLoway if 
By Menco STzan es Pa. D., yer Social Science in Yale iy i 
J a bl ~ 2 rown 8vo , pp. x. 4 -20. eady. 
WHITE'S ART OF TEACHING 1.00 Pinay atady starts out yt Me working h ag a first, = = ‘ i 
i 2) erni e ‘Homeric e’ is direct and accurate; a 
By RE A Senet aes 2D. Socpmds thas this evidence has todo with a single people, Primariyy te tied 
e the impression of spontaneity and an entire freedo 
LAUGHLIN’S ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 1.20 from. artificiality or historical * reconstruction’ H there piso geyeer to be no ial 
st: i ities between the two epics or ween parts o e@ same epic. 
Revised Edition. By J. LauRENCE LAUGHLIN, Ph.D., In the Course of this study, it is hoped that further wronnds for these hypotlieaes ‘ 
Head Professor of Political Economy, University of Chi- man SeUt Seentaty’ crises may be Tarther Naaihed’"= nem akon? 
cago. Introduction. 
































AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY—Publishers |] LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 91-93 Fifth Ave., New York 
THE TWELFTH CENSUS CHOICE READING, 
Of the United States furnishes information Supplementary, for various school grades, 
concerning population, productions, industries, is furnished by our Standard Literature Series, 


etc., as existing in 1900, essential for earliest 
practicable introduction into text-books of school 
geography. The returns of population were soon 
formulated and given out by the Census Office. 


which now embraces fifty numbers, running from 
Cooper’s Spy to Scott’s Waverley, and including, 
besides other works of these two famous authors, 


Se 


Advance figures were promptly furnished in the representative volumes of Irving, Hawthorne, 
Recent Geographical Events of Maury’s Manual Lowell, Longfellow, Tennyson, Shakespeare, | 
of Geography, and full population results incor- Dickens, Goldsmith, etc., etc, | 


porated in the body of the text of the 1901 edi- 
tion. Census returns of manufactures, produc- 

tions, etc., have only begun to be issued. They . 
require much time for comparison and tabulation, convenient adaptation to school reading. 


This is an illustration of how Maury’s Opportunity for an easy and attractive intro- 


k breast of hic ch , ' 
Mauns Siouuuterne Be a gi inetabtive duction to Good Literature is thus afforded. Full 


form, is a favorite with a wide circle of teachers. descriptive list, with low prices, sent on request. 


A large part of these are complete works or 
complete selections, and some are condensed for 


SR PE STR, “EE 121 1 SSS SSS = -B 1 











UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 27-29 West 23d Street, New York 
AO EI, 5 . 
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SUMMER COURSES July 7—Aug. 15 


In Pedagogy: 8 Professors, 15 Courses, 

In College: 10 Professors, 30 Courses, 
at University Building, Washington Square, New York City. 9th, 
10th, and 11th stories of building at command of school. In heart 
of the 41-2 millions of the Metropolitan District, accessible in one 
hour from many Ocean Resorts, and from University Heights. 
Physics and Chemistry and Residence Halls, at University Heights. 

TUITION - - = = $25.00. 

For Circular, address Zhe Registrar, Washington Square, N. Y. City. 
@ OO OD 0008 0005808 OS 0560S 05502348808 FE 
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FIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 
CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done om the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept.in the House 





Lessons on Teaching. F 


By J. G. FITCH. 


“Teachers everywhere, among the English speaking people, have hailed Mr. Fitch’s 
work as an invaluable aid for almost every kind of instruction and school organiza- 
tion. It combines the theoretical and the practical ; it is based on psychology ; it 
gives admirable advice on everything connected with teaching, from the furnishing 
of a school-room to the preparation of questions for examination. Its style is singu- 
larly clear, vigorous, and harmonious. Some one has said that it requires as much 
ability to govern and instruct a district school with justice and wisdom as it does to 
govern a state ; and this thought must have been in the mind of Mr. Fitch when pre- 
paring his great work on teaching. His ideal schoolmaster must be a man of rare 
qualifications, —mental, moral, and physical. 

“Mr. Fitch has avoided the mistake made by many writers on education who have 
devoted their attention to a special department. He has neglected nothing. From 
the kindergarten to the higher branches taught in the common school he has touched 
upon every department of instruction, manifesting a thoroness and comprehensiveness 
of grasp indicative of careful thought and wide experience. Teachers and parents, as 
well as those just beginning to teach, would find it exceedingly profitable to make 
Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching a subject for close and repeated study.” 





Teachers’ price, $1.00 net, postpaid 


E. L. KELLOGG & C0., 61 E. 9th St., New York 


Libraries for Teachers 
Sold on Easy Installments 


It should need no argument to convince i one entering the profession of teaching 
with any seriousness, that a reasonably complete library of education is an essential. 


We have arranged cee groups of books to constitute our libraries; each is reasonably com- 
plete im its field, and the purchaser will fee! the satisfaction of having a set of books that will an- 
swer all his ordinary sng een Of the eight libraries, some aim to cover the whole ground of 
ieee and practical Pedagogy, some deal with methods chiefly, and one is devoted to School 

n' nment. 


Kellogg’ s Teachers’ Library, 19 vols., ’ wr Teachers’ Working Library (for Gram- 
Kellegg's Smaller Library, 9 vols.. $10 mar Grade, —_ and District School 
Reading Circle Library, 18 vols., $9. 

Teachers’ Professionai Library, 13 vols., 


20 vols., $6. 
Teachers’ Manuals Library, %vols., $3.75. | School Entertainment Library, 27 vols.,$5, 


These libraries are all sold pace the installment plan, which enables one to be secured at once 
upon # small cash payment. and, by the saving of afew cents each week, to be paid for in a limited 


period. For full particulars write to 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO,, Ppblishersand 6). E. Oth St., New York 


Booksellers, 


«THE FLORAL RECORD~ 


is a plant record arranged for| contains all that is necessary, 
analysis, description,and draw-| and is so low in price that the 
ing. Most other plant records| whole class can be supplied at 
cost so much that teachers can/a small cost. Price, 15 cents. 
not use them in their classes} Write for terms for introduc- 
in botany. This little book/tion.’. .°. .*. see 


E.L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 61 East Ninth St., New York. 











, 20 vols., 


Teachers 
nth son ey “Working Library, 


Primary 


Any book 
supplied 
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SCHOOL 
FURNISHING CO. 


9 westi8" st ny EW Yo RK 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 
562 W. 23d St.,. N. Y. City. 

















Latest and most progressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation of original teeth a 
speciaity. Established 1868: Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitors. 


H 699 Mapison Ave. 
Dr. Victor a Bell, New York Ciry. Ss 
Author of Mh and Essays on the are or the Teeth 
and Mouth” and “Our Teeth: How to Take 
Care a Phen," a = Ba reader 
which is ased in many schools. 
Announces that 3 = Led px: fiiy class dental werk 


Tooth Crowagp tee Bridge we. and Building 


eth and 
Special) prices to A int its to suit the 
finer! 2B. of ene ae | may be arranged. 



















‘T Earn #500 a Year 


more since enrolling. Have 
reed hours and better 
ospects.”” In this school 
PT. ‘byt the State of Massachu- 
setts—young men are taught by mail 
and fitted for better positions. 
Mechanical, Electrical, Steam, 
Textile Engineering; Heating, 
Ventilation, Plumbing — including 
Mechanical Drawing. A few 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


(the only expense being the actual cost of in- 
struction — and postage) will be awarded to 
early applicants 

Handbook describing courses, methods 

and regular terms on application. 


American School of Correspondence, Boston, Mass.,U.8.A. 











co. Di Bepe. i ~ 


| Can Sell Your Farm 


or other real estate for cash, no matter where located 
Send description and selling price and learn my wonder.- 
fully successful plan. W. M. OSTRANDER, 
North American Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Forty Years of Pen-Making. 


palsy. “* ESTERBROOK’S PENS #  Sitcos 
at Reasonable Prices." ~~ THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO, { ¥az0miareJ* 


€ 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing teachers, will find it ef advantage to consult the 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


Established 17 years 129 Auditorium Building, Chicago 
Postttons filled, 4,000. Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Central Teachers’ Bureau, ‘*Puttapecena.” 


Receives ap potions DIRECT from employers and yaad not notify members of posi- 
tions where the agency is not to be mentioned. Our 21 years of experience is at your 
disposal if your pt sgood. Information forastamp. Now is the time to enroll. 


9 
THE, FISK TEACHE AGENCIES 
—— Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn Ave., Washington. 
bere. fom Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century patting, Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Building, Demver. Hyde Block, Spokane. Third St , Portland. 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to rgrenr Departs and , Pasailicg Saperior inteaone m, Erineipals, Assistants, Tutors, 
Govemnesses, for eve ment of Instruction; mm ools to Parents. Call 
or Address tire, of. G-FULTON, American and ees Teachers’ Agency, 23 Union 














Square, New rok 


FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE. A. G. FISHER, Prop. 120 Tremont Street, 
PROMP1, RELIABLE. BOSTON. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and Best known in U.S. Est. 1855 
Schermerhorn 3 East a St., New York Jou 9. Regmana, Boner. 


t 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY feetiers *°hesists ‘Teachers in Obtaining Post 


tions. HARLAN P, FRENCH, 81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 


9 9 was established in 1889. In 1901 more teachers 

Kellog: g S Teacher S Bureau supplied with good places than any previous year. 
Steady demand for good normal primary teachers 

We refer to N. ¥.,N.J.,and Pa. Normal Principals. Teachers needed NOW. Particulars for 
stamp. H. S. KELLOGG, [lanager, No. 61 East Ninth Street, New York City. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, 
ALLENTOWN CITY, PA. 


Oldest agency west of the Hudson. Business done in every state. We need 1,000 bright» 
earnest teachers for 1902. Werecommend. Register now. Circularsfree 


“THE EXTENSION COURSE” 


of the KRAUS KINDERGARTEN NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL commences the First. 
Week in NOVEMBER. Address Mme. M. Kravs-Boetre, “The Hoffman Arms,” cor. Madison 
Avenue and 59th Street, New York City. 


TRANSLATIONS. 


INTEBLINEAR LITERAL 


HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 


Good Type -Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Cour ht Introductions—New Typ 
Leather Binding—Oloth Sides—Price acedto | Good Pa ell Bound— Convenient for Mhe 
$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket— io, postpaid, 56 cents each. 


a ree} DAVID McKAY, Publishers, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


Gatalogue 
Senda for one. 


PAYS BETTER THAN BONDS. 


The United States government borrowed money for war expenses, agreeing to 
pay three per cent. interest for twenty years and then pay back the principal; if 
you are a total abstainer and not over fifty-five years of age we will,loan you cash 
protection for your home and loved ones at from one and one-half to four per 
cent. per annum and you need never pay the principal. 






































The American Temperence Life is well known to the Christian and temperance business men of Amer- 
ica. Organized in 1887 and incorporated in 1889, it was the pioneer American company to recognize that the 
man who does not drink is a better risk than the man who does, and to-day it is the only American company 
that gives the lower rates to the temperance people. It has assets amounting to nearly $100,000, its annual 
income is about $150,000, it has paid over $500,000 to its members and has over $7,000,000 of business in force. 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY. 


To ScHOOL JOURNAL readers who respond to this notice we will send a proposition showing 
how a substantial cash dividend may be received from the first year’s investmen 


AMERICAN TEMPERANCE LIFE 
253 Broadway, - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Address Dept. 2, 
AGENT WANTED. 














9 For Examinations. Contains 
Shaw’s National Question Book. soo. coo oucstions and An. 
swers on 25 branches of study. An encyclopedia of useful knowledge. Price, $1.75 
net, postpaid. E. L. KELLOGG & CO,, 61 East Ninth St., New York. 





DREXEL INSTITUTE 


PHILADELPHIA. 
COMMERCIAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


A course for the training of teachers ef 
the commercial branches in high scheols 
and academies, Persons with the nee 
academic requirements, and who have h 
two or more years’ me wy experience ia 
teaching, can complete the course im ene 
year. Circulars, > fiving details ef the 
course, can be had en application te the 
Registrar. 


JAMES MacALISTER, President, 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


(INCORPORATED) 


Sdoni outfitters to the leading bite aden 
and athletic clubs of the country. 


ity and aro Fee Official Athletic Goeds are 
pen ity an as such a oak tte ‘eadise 
or; zations controlling 2 * 
opt Teations 's Goods as t! 


THE SPALDING Official League Base Official 
Intercollegiate vost all, one Goel Associ- 
ation goes Balle. Official Basket Ball, Official Indoor 
Base Ball, Official Poio Ball, Official Athletic Imple- 

ments, Official Boxing Gloves. 





IT 9 
scosgt anything that ts Praiding’s « scode Ete chet 


Handsomely illustrated catalogue of athletic goods matled 
Sree to any 088. 


we G. SPALDING 6 BROS. 
New York Chicago Denver 


rHE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMP’Y 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY - - President 








“The Greatest of all the Companies.” 


Assets,.....ccccocccccccccccesd S259F oon! Sk 
Income, 1900............... 60,582,802 
Paid Policy Holders,....... 540,479,809 
Insurance and Annuities,... 1,141,497,888 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company issues 
avery form of —_ at the lowest rates com- 
mensurate with safety. 


FRENCH 500 pon TEXT- 


Tosshiag Freach 
are used everywhere. Send to the i 
lisher for copies for examination. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
e—| 85:1 & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - NBW YORK. 
Complete Catalogue on application. 


FREE 
CAMERAS 


For Teachers’ Disposal 
We offer, free 


A No. 2 Brownie Camera 
to any teacher who will arrange to award the same 
as a Prize in any class competition, but not more 
than one camera willbe given in any one school. 

Applicants will give, in addition to their own name 
and address, the full name and address of their 
school and state average number of pupils in 
attendance. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. Rochester, N. Y. 


Come, for rest and treat; it, to the R d 
OSTEOPATHIC SANITARIUM 

in the most beautiful gia a Chicago, Newly fur- 

nished. Homelike. All c of cases successfully 

treated by Outoopatls we My the a: = knife or drug. 

tes reasonable, e for artical 
RAVENSWOOD OsTROP 'HIC SANITARIUM, 

Ge hountersn AVENUE, OHICAGO, 


AN AGENT WANTED 


uw EVERY COUNTY AND EVERY GITY 
THE UNITED STATES FOR ; 


Rellogg’ $ « Ceacher's’ « Libraries 


Terms Literal. Write at Ones. 
E. L; KELLoce & Co., 61 E. 9th St., New York 
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| THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 
DRAWING BOOKS AND MATERIALS 


FOR 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Catalogue sent on application 


CHICAGO 
203 Michigan Avenue 


NEW YORK 
5 W. 18th Street 


BOSTON OFFICE 
110 Boylston Street 





For the best text-books in Language and Grammar examine 


DUNTON & KELLEY’S INDUCTIVE COURSE IN ENGLISH 


consisting of English Grammar for Grammar Schools and Language Lessons for 
Grammar Grades and for third and fourth grades First Book. 


JUST ADOPTED FOR USE CITY OF PATERSON, N. J. 


For the best text-books in Arithmetic 
NICHOLS’S GRADED LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC 


in-seven books—a book for each school year. Recognized as one of the most success- 
ful series of school text-books of the time. 


Samples of Inductive Course for 2Oc, each, of Graded Lessons 1S. 
each. Send for descriptive circulars, Correspondence solicited .°* . 


THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY, 


New Yor Chicago 





For Slant Writing: 


Boston 
404, 351, 303, 604 E. F., 
603 E. F., 601 KE. F., 


( [ LO TT 1047 ( Multiscript). 


Grand Prize and Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1900. 
For VERTICAL WRITING : 1045 (verticular), p F NS 
1046 (Vertigraph), 1047, 1065, 1066, 1067. 

j HIGHEST paar moe taal DURABLE 

JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. 

aparerrr~ 1851. 

The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
of Springfield, Mass., 





Issues a definite, cleas, self-interpreting contract, giving ameunts of 
paid-up insurance and cash values, extended insurance, installment 
options, and many other desirable features, all of which afford the 
most ample protection te the policy-holder. - : - - 


Z2LAasa 
GEORGE J. WIGHT, Manager, 
10 Empire Building, 71 Broadway, - > New York City. 





E. FABER. 


LEAD PENCILS, 
PENHOLDERS, 
COLORED PENCILS, 
RUBBER ERASERS, 

| be Btc., Etc., 
See em ~FOR SCHOOL USE. 
EBERHARD FABER, - - 545, 547 Pearl St., New York 


CLASSICS FOR A SONG 


Hundreds of the world’s most famous books at prices ranging from 3c. to 15c. each. 
Catalog 2c. or free if you inclose this or mention name of this paper .°. ©... .. .% 













Relieves Exhaustion 











When weary, languid, com- 
pletely exhausted and worn 
out, there is nothing so re- 
freshing and invigorating as 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Its revivifying effect will 
throw off the depression that 
accompanies exhaustion and 
nervousness; strengthen and 
clear the brain and impart 
new life and vigor to the 
entire system. 


A Tonic and Nerve Food. 


Genuine bears name “‘Horsrorp’s” on label. 
















PENNSYLVANIA 


RAILROAD 


Teachers’ 
Easter Vacation Tour 


Washington, D.C., 
March 25, 1902, 


TICKETS INCLUDING HOTEL EX- 
PENSES 


14.50 and *12,00 


Side trips to Mount Vernon, Old Point 
Richmond and Norfolk. 





For detailed information apply to P. R. BR. 
Ticket Agents or H. Y. DADaELL. Tourist 








Agent, 1196 Broadway, N. Y. 


Row xkdeas 
FOR SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Notwithstanding the full list of entertainment books 
that we alre have we are constantly looking for new 
ideas, fresh and original, for school celebrations. Manu- 
scripts for dialogs, drills, and marches, plays, musica: 
exerc ntomimes, tableaux, &c.will receive prompt 
and careful consideration. Should they meet our needs 











gE. L. KELLOGG 2 CO., 61 East 9th Street, New Work, N. y+. 





they will be taken for publication on liberalterms. Let 
us hear what you have, : 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO,, 6I E, 9th St,,New York 
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The School System of the United States: 
How it Solves Problems of Race and of Higher Education. 


By J. Hirst HOLLOWELL, Secretary of the Northern Counties Education League, England. 
(Concluded.) 


Superintendents of Education. 


One feature of the American school system has sur- 
prised English educationists almost more than any 
other, and that is the large powers wielded by the im- 
portant officers known as “superintendents” of educa- 
tion. Less democratic as we are in the structure of our 
system, or of one large part of it, we have hitherto re- 
frained from creating officers armed with the plenary 
authority of some of these superintendents. 

Of course, there is no Whitehall, or South Kensing- 
ton, or “ My Lords” of an inscrutable “Education De- 
partment” in the United States. A Central Depart- 
ment at Washington issuing codes, determining subjects 
of instructien, dealing with applications for remission 
of fees of 2d. or ld. per week, sending inspectors all 
over the country able to fix the number of scholars per 
teacher, and creating authorities for special branches of 
education without parliamentary or local consent, does 
not exist, and no seasoned American could imagine it 
being called into existence. The seat of federal govern- 
ment is at Washington, the capital, but the seat of 
educational government is in every city, township, and 
village. Decentralization is complete. The scope and 
kinds of education needed in a city or township are en- 
tirely under local control. Of course, a general desire 
to reach a high standard leads to emulation of the best 
examples. But local autonomy could not be carried 
further than in the school arrangements of the states. 

The superintendent is chosen, as a rule, by the edu- 
cation committee of the city or township. In San 
Francisco and Buffalo he is elected by a popular vote. 

The duties of superintendents of scheols are much 
the same everywhere. In Southern and Western cities 
there is no marked difference between the authority 
exercised by their officers and by those of Massachusetts. 
It is, therefore, interesting to know that the following 
are the powers conferred upon superintendents in 
Massachusetts. The number of the cities and towns 
reported on is 236. 


graduates of normal schools or have been students in 
colleges. 


Normal Schools (for Training Teachers), 


The training of teachers has been a matter of great 
contention and difficulty in England, like most of our 
questions of education. The United States avoids our 
difficulties by separating its entire educational system 
from matters of religious controversy. Thus no appli- 
cant for normal school training can be refused admission 
on any but educational and public grounds. The train- 
ing of teachers is perhaps the most momentous phase of 
higher education. As this is well managed or misman- 
aged the education of a nation must rise or fall. The 
provision of normal schools is deemed by the several 
states as regular a part of their work as the provision of 
primary or higher schools. Four years in a high schoo) 
qualifies for admission to the normal school. 

Lord Melbourne, Queen Victoria’s first prime minister, 
proposed in 1839 to erect a State Training College for 
Teachers on a non-denominational basis, but dropped the 
scheme because of the opposition of those who denied 
that the training of teachers or the education of schol- 
ars should be subject to public control. Sixty years 
have gone by since that abortive effort, and to-day there 
is no training college that can be called a state institu- 
tion. The nearest approach is to be found in the pupil 
teacher centers, the certificate classes, and the day 
training colleges opened by a few school boards or 
attached to some university colleges. But a residential 
training college under public control does not exist in 
England and Wales, 

Things are more advanced in the states. They have 
built 166 normal schools, residential and non-residential. 
While London, with a population of 6,580,616 in its 
police district and of 4,536,063 in its school board dis- 
trict (Census of 1901), has no power to build a college 
for teachers, Massachusetts has built ten normal schools 
for a population of 2,500,000. The following are the 
figures for some of the states :— 








No. of 
Duties. Cities, 
Towns, etc. 

Selectionvol Mamts BOOKS an sseli cs scs ieee eco Weweesack 92 
. III ichieiis eaten vinsesmnnasrcisncveess 93. 
Making of Course of Studies, ...........ssccccsocssceseses 164 
Nomination or Certification of Teachers.............. 95 
Appointment:of Teachert...:....<00ss0ssescssessseececeses 21 
Suspension UD on gate etecia enna Sata Aasse cates Dats 16 
Dismissal See) Lee enn ee 15 
Inspection and Direction of Teachers’ Work.......... 218 
Calling and Conducting Teachers’ Meetings.......... 224 
PROMOEION OE PP ases. caviencnsadsssrseasecscesssseness 187 





_ In many other cases the superintendent poesesses 
joint or advisory power. About three-fourths of the 
superintendents of Massachusetts are college or univer- 
sity graduates, with an average experience in teaching 
power of twelve years. . Nearly all others are either 
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| 
MGI ccecie risa | 5 700 ||Indiana......... 2 1,179 
Massachusetts..; 10 1,421 ||Michigan....... 3 1,199 
New York.......) 15 5,888 |/Wisconsin...... 7 2,729 
Pennsylvania...| 15 7,726 ||Minnesota...... 5 2,185 
West Virginia.. .| 7 1,001 | IOWE....-.0..0000- 5 2,097 
North Carolina. | 6 | 810 ||Missouri........ 4 1,600 
Kentucky....... 6 | OO a | 1 1,428 
Alabama........| 5 | 817% |\Colorado........ 1 828 
Mississippi......! % | 184 ||Washington ... 2 822 
exas.. & | 528 |\Qregon.......... | 2 561 
es. | 5 | 587 |\California.....::} 4 1,842 

SEEOUB S55 s siccinas | 3 1,768 || 


I omit figures for twenty-two other states. And it 
should not. be’ forgotten that, besides these 166 state 
normal schools, there are 165 non-public normal schools, 
nearly the whole of which are carried on upon an un- 
sectarian basis. Further, many normal students are 
received in the public universities and colleges (as in 
Scotland), and in some of the high schools and other 
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institutions. The total number of students being trained 
for the teaching profession in 1898-Y¥9 was 93,687, of 
whom over 56,000 were being trained in public institu- 
tions. When these figures are compared with the 
figures for England, they develop a startling contrast. 
In our 44 residential training colleges and the 14 day 
colleges there is accommodation for only 4,898 students. 
Of these 2,910 places are only available for persons 
attached to particular denominations, and 2,440 belong 
to one denomination. So that, if the colieges are all 
full, we have less than 5,000 studentsenrolled. Taking 
the same year as that for which the returns for the 
United States have been given, viz., 1898-99, the 58 
English colleges were educating only 4,585 students.* 

It is, therefore, only a fair conclusion that the system 
in the United States is a successful solution of the 
problem of higher education as it regards the training 
of teachers. 

State Universities. 


Above the high schools a system of state universities 
has been built up to complete the provision for public 
education. Of course, all universities are not public in 
the sense of being owned and directed by states. That 
great historic foundation, Harvard university, in Massa- 
chusetts, like the University of Pennsylvania, and nu- 
merous others is independent of state control, tho in 
close touch with the operations of the state systems. 
But the architects of American institutions were too 
wise to leave that yawning chasm between the early and 
final stages of education which is still our perplexity 
and discredit in England. It is considered next to the 
marvelous here for scholars from public elementary 
schools to find their way after years of struggle to one 
of the national universities. It is cause for gratitude 
that these examples are not quite so few and far between 
as they were twenty years ago. But what is a phenom- 
enal triumph in this country is the normal course in the 
United States. Both Congress and the state legisla- 
tures have made the scholar’s way plain and open to the 
top of the ascent. 

Take, for instance, the “constitution ” of the state of 
Michigan. It reveals the anxiety both of the federal 
government and of the state of Michigan to make the 
higher education a first charge upon the land of the 
country. In England the concern has been to keep local 
charges for education, and educated laborers also, off 
the land. At this momenta rich county like Cheshire 
almost entirely escapes education rates. The framers 
of the constitution of Michigan in 1835 went to work on 
a different principle. I quote part of that instrument :— 


First.—Section numbered 16 in every surveyed township of 
the public lands, and where such section has been sold or other- 
wise disposed of, other lands equivalent thereto, and as con- 
tiguous as may be, shal] be granted to the state for the use of 
the school. 


The same ordinance sets forth that 


The seventy-two sections of land set apart and reserved for 
the use and support of a university by an act of Congress ap- 
proved on the 20th day of May, 1826, shall, together 
with such further quantities as may be agreed upon by Con- 
gress, be conveyed to the state, and shall be appropriated 
solely to the use and support of such university, in such man- 
ner as the legislature may prescribe. ‘ 


Under the same constitution all fines for breaches of 
the penal laws are to be applied to the maintenance of 
libraries. 

At one time Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois had adopted 
the practice of leaving each township to manage the 
sixteenth section of school lands received from the na- 
tional government. But Michigan led the way in the 
better policy of accumulating all these gifts in one great 
fund, and entrusting the administration of it to the leg- 
islature for the benefit of common schools and univer- 
sities alike. This lead has been largely followed by 
other states. 





*Page xiii., Blue Book. 1898-99. 
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Some of the state universities are free of fees for 
tuition to students born in the state. Thus Michigan 
offers a free university course to every native of the 
state who can pass the examinations for admission. 
This splendid policy meets with its reward in numerical 
and seholastic success. The “Ann Arbor” university, 
i.e., the State University of Michigan, in 1898-99 pos- 
sessed a staff of 199 professors and instructors, respons- 
ible for the education of 2,386 male students and 678 
female students. This total is little inferior to the 
number of students at Harvard itself, where 3,912 male 
students were in attendance in the same year. Illinois 
state university numbered 1,492 males and 332 females. 

The following list will indicate the large number of 
states that have established universities under their 
own control, and the number of studentsin each. It 
should be remembered, however, that besides the state 
universities there are other universities and colleges 
available for the people to an extent to which our own 
country affords no parallel. Some of these latter are 
of the highest standing, and are not seldom quite unsec- 
tarian in character. 


STATE UNIVERSITIES. 























Number of | Number of 
Students. | | Students. 
University. | University. | 
Males. |Females.|; | Males. Females. 
| | 
————|—_ } 
Alabama........ ss | 2 |iNevada..........| 159 172 
Arkansas........ 451 | 187 |\North Carolina.| 480 9 
California. 1,532 | 908 |NorthDakota...| 158 264 
Colorado........, 411 | 289 || 232 122 
Delaware........ 116 16 | ORG (8)..600505 934 190 
Florida.......... 47 | #79 || 136 12 
Georgia ......... .. |Oregon.. ..... 179 7 
Hlinois .......... 1,492 . 882 || Pennsylvania... 319 10 
ndiana ......... 732 318 ||South Carolina... 166 18 
Ul Ree 1,092 247 =| South Dakota... 164 180 
Kansas.......... 67 413 |: Tennessee...... 595 75 
Kentucky ....... 37 110 ||‘Texas ........... 599 201 
Louisiana.......| 7 i 1 ae aa 286 355 
ee hceanel = |Vermont. = 64 
aryiand ....... oe a a is) 5) 
Michigan........| 2,386 673 || Virginia (2)...... {rot a 
“innesota...... | 2,009 826 || Washington .... 142 122 
Mississippi...... } 192 | 34 || West Virginia... 624 153 
Missouri ........ | 645 | 176  ||/Wisconsin....... 1,441 400 
Montana........ | 100 | 108 |Wyoming.. eee 7 66 
Nebraska ....... |} 981 | 591 











State System Promotes Private Generosity. 


If to this list were added all non-state institutions of 
higher learning much space would have to be occupied. 
For it is a remarkable result of the widespread provi- 
sion and the efficiency of the public system of education 
in the United States that, instead of depressing private 
generosity, it greatly stimulates it. “‘ Voluntary con- 
tributions” to a state system, and to higher education, 
flow more freely than in this country. The voluntary 
contributions to many of the state schools exceed those 
given to a considerable number of what are called “Vol- 
untary” schools on this side of the Atlantic. Perhaps 
nowhere in the world are such munificent gifts made to 
the highest institutions of learning as in the United 
States. 

It ought to be said that the high school was designed 
and set upin the states for its own sake, and to give 
scholars the preparation needed to enable them to enter 
directly into the business of life. The wish to conduct 
pupils to the university was not the governing motive of 
those who determined to open advanced courses of edu- 
cation to the people at large, many of whom would never 
be able to enter a university. The universities had a 
strong case of their own, and the states never knew how 
many high school graduates would reach the university 
until the high schools had begun to do their work by ex- 
citing aspirations after the highest culture. On the 
other side, the universities soon came into warmly sym- 
pathetic relations with the high schools by sending them 
a supply of teachers imbued with the university spirit 
and able to stimulate intellectual aspirations. In this 
way the state universities have exercised an elevating 
influence upon the whole common school system below 
them, while that system, not being narrowed in. spirit, 
starved in resources, and cramped in scope as in Eng- 
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land, has furnished to the colleges and universities the 
admirable material needed to enable them to fill their 
lecture-rooms and to perform their great work for the 
Republic. Thus the problem of higher education is 
solved, or is in course of being solved, on the only lines 
that promise success. Every child knows that the state 
has opened his path to the highest tablelands of culture, 
and every citizen knows that the nation will gather the 
full result of its labor and expenditure upon the com- 
mon schools. The richest seed is sown, and, like a wise 
husbandman, the state takes every security in its power, 
first to mature the grain, and then to reap and garner 
the mental harvest. 


Education of the Colored Population, 

This is naturally, and must for some time remain, the 
weakest side of American education, as well as of Amer- 
ican social conditions. Those who are fond of expa- 
tiating on the prevalence of crime in the United States 
generally forget to point out that it is almost entirely 
due—where it exists—to the illiteracy of the negro and 
of the foreign-born immigrants. 

Two factors must be borne in mind: (1) The effect of 
previous servitude in impairing the capacity of the col- 
ored race for education; and (2) the racial antipathies 
which made the governing white population reluctant to 
grant equal educational rights to the blacks. It is only 
within the last four years that the common schools of 
Ohio have been open and free to all its children and 
youth. In 1859 the supreme court of that state gave a 
decision excluding from public schools established for 
white children not only pure negrves but children five- 
eighths white. 

It is said that eighty per cent. of the negroes now in 
the states never knew the evils of personal slavery. 
That may be so, but one generation of liberty is not 
enough to obliterate the mental effects of centuries of 
degradation. 

Great progress, however, has been made, and there is 
no justification for the obstinate skepticism of many 
persons as to the capabilities of the negro. Such names 
of negro scholars as-Washington, Jones, Councill, At- 
kins, Dunbar, Du Bois, Fortune, Turner, Gaines, Brooks, 
and many others, should witness for the hopeful view. 

There seems no room to doubt that the negro in the 
Southern states has made considerably greater progress 
—— Hayti, Guinea, Jamaica, or any other part of the 
world. 

President McKinley—whose assassination has caused 
universal sorrow—declared, December 18, 1898, in an 
address to the colored students of Tuskegee institute :— 
“Nowhere are such facilities for universal education 
found as in the United States. They are accessible to 
every boy and girl, white or black.” This is true, but 
the ideal may yet be more closely realized. In New 
England it is pleasant tosee black and white children 
taught in one class-room, and sometimes to see that the 
teacher in charge is an accomplished negress. In Cam- 
bridge, in 1899, a head mistress of one of the best 
schools was a colored lady. But conditions found in 
Massachusetts—the cradle of abolition—are not yet to 
be found everywhere. 

Undoubtedly the common school system is the only 
one that can master the difficulties of negro education. 
= slowly doing it, and one day will do it more effectu- 
ally. 

In the sixteen former slave states and the District of 
Columbia there were enrolled for 1898-99 a total of 
5,662,259 scholars of whom 4,150,641 were white and 
1,511,618 black. These figures show that 61.71 per 
cent. of the white children of school age and 51.89 per 
cent. of the black children of school age were enrolled. 
It is pleasing to record that the average daily attend- 
ance of the two classes was equal. 

In 1870.71 the expenditure on the colored schools in 
the District of Columbia, Florida, Kentucky, Maryland, 
and North Carolina was only £5,700, whereas in 1898-99 
it had become £265,000. Over the whole area of the 
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former slave states it reached £1,250,000 in the latter 
year. It is still too low. 

The com missioner of education reports that there are 
180 secondary or higher schools for negroes, with 43,- 
430 students, of whom 4,061 were being trained for 
teachers. 

The six states in which race conditions prove most 
obstructive are Louisiana, Alabama, Georgia, South 
Carolina, Mississippi, and North Carolina. Here the il- 
literacy of the negroes is sometimes as high as sixty 
percent. In the District of Columbia it is only thirty- 
five per cent. We must take encouragement from the 
fact that it is steadily declining, and is now less than 
the illiteracy of the population of Italy forty years ago. 
An American writer has said that “during the last thir- 
ty-five years over 500,000 colored children have entered 
manhood and womanhood with more schooling than 
George Washington, Benjamin Franklin, Abraham Lin- 
coln, Horace Greeley, and others. This is a remarkable 
statement, but it is not made to damp but rather to in- 
tensify American zeal for negro education. It marks 
progress that already 140 millions of dollars has 
been spent on the education of the negro race, who, in 
1860, were declared by the supreme court of the United 
States not to be American citizens at all. There are 
now probably 50,000 colored educated teachers, preach- 
ers, and doctors among the eleven millions of negroes in 
the states. 

The disparity between the number of colored and 
white students in public high schools in states like Ala- 
bama and Missouri is stii] most marked, but on the other 
hand the attendance of both races in the common schools 
of the old slave states, as shown in the following table, 
inspires bright hopes for the intellectual future of a once 
oppressed people:— 

COMMON SCHOOLS OF OLD SLAVE STATES, 1898-99. 








state | aie, | Sotto 
MR iraitseinicnecsnisinneisinyes Aiea | 216,686 | 132,213 
District of Columbia... .c.ccceccsesceoas | 29.811 | 15,887 
EAE | 6.657 | _ 40,798 
Gis iviciececasscncesonsscvaarecevanses 270,267 | 180,565 
LOUISIBDA. .c.-co.cucesasasoscosucessssessens | 109,732 | 71,609 
Mississippi..........ccoscseccecosccscosecee | 170811 | 196,768 
lll aA AES | 656,816 | 31,767 
WE CNB ia oocsssecscotedecnvnsvecses | 261,223 | 138,152 
South Carolina ......scscscsseseesseeseees | 119,027 | 189,156 

Conclusion, 


This review of the conditions of American education 
will, I think, abundantly sustain the position taken in 
this article, namely, that the problems of race and of 
higher education are, in principle, and to a wonderful 
extent in practice also, being solved by universal free, 
graded, and well-equipped schools, in contact with nor- 
mal schools and universities; the whole under public 
control, and free from non-educational tests and aims. 

The esteem in which this system is held by the Amer- 
ican nation is evinced by the fact that no political party 
chsllenges it, or could afford to do so. © The zeal of the 
people to give higher education to remote and poor dis- 
tricts is shown by the expenditure of one state— Massa- 
chusetts—in conveying scholars from such districts to 
school. This state devotes to education between one- 
fourth and one-fifth of all it raises by taxation. Looking 
over the wider field of the whole Republic, the private 
benefactions to institutions of higher education in 1898- 
99 amounted to twenty-two million dollars. 

Longfellow’s Opinion. 

The great poet Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was 
asked to express his view of the common school system 
of the states as early as 1851, and this in what he 
said:—* . 

I very heartily approve of the system on the grounds that 


* Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1897-8, Vol.I.,pp. 
381-2. 
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by it the means of education are given freely to every one, 
and, however poor a man may be, he feels that the education 
of his children, to a certain point, is secured to them, and that 
good morals will be taught them, and their religious senti- 
ments cherished and cultivated. 


The American ideal of education has perhaps never 
been stated with finer feeling than in the following 
weighty words of Mr. Frank A. Hill, secretary of the 
Massachusetts board of education—a worthy successor 
of Horace Mann—in his report for 1898—9. With 
these words I close: 


It is the right of children to have their childhood reserved 
for its natural employments—play, recreation, schooling, and 
such lighter forms of work as children can do without loss of 
childhood’s privileges. Thrusting them prematurely into fac- 
tory life or any life akin to that is an abuse of children and 
an injury to the state not to be tolerated. By as much as 
human minds and souls transcend in value the products of 
human hands, by so much does the need of the schools for 
competent supervision transcend the need of the factory. No 
sane corporation would let its workshop drift and no sane 
community should let its schools drift without a directing and 
unifying head. 


Ee 
The Practical Unity of the Male Voice. 


By JouN J. DAWSON, Supervisor of Music, Montclair, N. J. 


It is the custom nowadays to eulogize the wonderful 
achievements of thenineteenth century. This of course 
is most praiseworthy, and without attempting to detract 
in the least from the marvelous progress of the past 
century, the present writer would earnestly draw atten- 
tion to a subject that has been waiting patiently for im- 
provement for a long time—I refer to the male voice. 
So accustomed are we to accept existing conditions with- 
out question, that probably most of my readers will 
exclaim, “ Why, what is the matter with themale voice?” 
I do not hesitate to reply that “its condition isa reproach 
to our boasted scientific civilization.” 

It seems to be the universal idea that the voices of the 
boy and the man are two distinct and separate voices, 
entirely independent of each other. All our training 
and usage of the male voice, whether in boyhood or man- 
heod, is based upon and adapted to this theory with the 
natural result that the voice, whether of the boy, the 
youth, or the man, is a comparative failure. Few boys, 
still fewer youths, and almost as few men are able to 
sing even in an elementary fashion, and very many use 
their voices badly in speaking. I would utterly condemn 
this theory of the practical independence of the boy’s 
and man’s voices, and I would assert my belief in the 
actual unity of the male voice. It is granted that there 
are two sections, the boy’s and the man’s, but they are 
related and interdependent. The boy’s voice is father 
to the man’s voice as truly as the boy himself is father 
to the man. 

The Change of Voice. 


A little boy who happens to be among the fortunate 
few who are able to sing, uses or should use his voice as 
a girl uses hers,. because his vocal conditions resemble 
those of the girl. When he reaches, say 14 years of age, 
his voice changes from the voice of boyhood to that of 
manhood. In the great majority of cases this change 
occurs in a violent manner, i. e., it ““bréaks” in the pro- 
cess of change. This “break” is accompanied by an 
inflamed and congested condition of the throat and 
larynx, and the use of his voice in any shape or form 
causes the boy much pain and embarrassment, the latter 
because of the fact that it is entirely beyond his control. 
Usually all singing has to be stopped and the voice rested, 
perhaps for a few months, or a year, or even for two 
years, and not frequently the boy has to bid a final adieu 
to singing and probably to correct voice use even in 
speaking in manhood. This result is more likely to be 
the case if he has used his voice much in singing, loud 
talking or shouting—indulgenre in the college yell is a 
prolific cause of voice ruin among youths; likewise sing- 
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ing too long in the upper part of the voice as required in. 
boy choirs. The boy must change to the man, and the 
boy’s voice must give place to the man’s voice. 


What Causes the ‘“‘ Break.” 


Many enquirers into this peculiar phenomenon be- 
lieve that the “break” is the natural result of the 
change from boyhood to manhood which change is ne- 
cessarily accompanied by the throat congestion referred 
to above. ‘“‘The method of using the voice has nothing 
to do with the case, it is entirely innocent,” they say. 
“Tt is a natural phenomenon and as such beyond human 
influence.” That this is an old question we may see 
from the following from Quintilian: “It is not with- 
out reason, however, directed by all writers, that we 
should be moderate in the exercise of the voice at the 
period of transition from boyhood to manhood, because 
it is then naturally obstructed.” Vol. II., p. 350-par. 
28, Bohn. 

This difficulty is an heirloom from antiquity, but 
unless the writer is very much astray in his reasoning 
and experience it has reached its solution at the thres- 
hold of the twentieth century. 

The change of voice comes at puberty and is the re- 
sult of natural laws—the boy changes into the man, and 
the boy’s voice is naturally replaced by the man’s voice. 
The violent change or “ break” is caused simply by force 
of habit. The boy has been using his voice for proba- 
bly fourteen years at the boy’s pitch until he has ac- 
quired a pitch habit and he cannot evercome it unaided. 
He continues to use his voice thus until nature can 
stand the opposition to her authority no longer, and 
actually rebels, and as the result of the struggle, nature 
on the one hand and old habit on the other, the voice 
breaks—the vocal muscles are so severely strained that 
inflammation and congestion are developed and the voice 
becomes unfit for use. The congestion and the “break” 
are due directly to muscular strain, and not to the 
change from boyhood to manhood merely. Those who 
claim that the “break” is natural, overlook the fact 
that some voices do not “break” but change gradually, 
and their owners continue to use their voices while the 
change is going on. And isit not singular that some 
of the finest male voices changed in this way, and is it 
not a fact that most of the fine boy singers meet with 
the “break” and practically never sing again? Is it 
possible indeed that the changing process thru which 
some voices go naturally cannot be taught to all? 


The Natural Changing Process, 


The diseased condition of the throat and larynx pro- 
claims that the “break” is unnatural. It reduces the 
voice figuratively toa mass of debris. Itis really broken 
down and the man’s voice requires to be rebuilt. Asthe 
same materials, larynx, muscles, cords, and throat must 
be used in manhood it can easily be understood how im- 
perfect must be the future man’s voice built upon such 
a defective foundation. It is not too much to assert 
that over 90 per cent. of boys’ voices are ruined by this 
unnatural and barbarous process. 

On the other hand the boy grows gradually into the 
man, and his voice should grow gradually into the man’s 
voice, without any break whatever. It is well known 
that the larger the larynx the lower the pitch and the 
heavier the voice, the smaller the larynx the higher the 
pitch and the lighter the voice. Boys produce higher 
tones than men because their larynges are smaller than 
the laryngesof men. Now the growth of the larynx is 
a natural process even as the growth of the boy and, 
therefore,as the larynx grows day by day, week by week, 
month by month, and year by year, larger and stronger, 
the boy’s vocal pitch should fall lower and lower by easy 
stages. This process of gradual descent of the vocal 
pitch avoids all strain, and thus prevents the break and 
preserves the voice unimpaired for manhood. This is 
the natural process of change for the boy’s voice, inas- 
much as the vocal pitch is adapted to the changing con- 
dition of the larynx. 
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The Relation Between the Juvenile and Adult Male Voice. 


The boy has a much smaller larynx than the man and 
produces lighter tones of comparatively high pitch. The 
approximate compass of the boy’s voice is (Fig. I): 
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The man with his larger larynx has a voice about one 
octave lower, and as he is matured his voice is much 
stronger than the voice of the boy. The approximate 
compass of the man’s voiceis (Fig. II): 





It will be seen by an examination of Figs. I and II 
that the upper tones of the man extend about one octave 
into the boy’s range. From middle C up to C third 
treble space. 

The next figure shows approximately the complete 
male voice (Fig. III): 


Seer; 





When the boy’s voice “‘ breaks” it seems to topple over 
with middle C, D, E, as a pivot place and the voice goes 
to the opposite extreme of the compass. He immediately 
tries to forget and lose his old voice, he even becomes 
ashamed to use it and stoutly maintains that he is a 
bass and insists upon singing bass, thus doing much 
harm to his voice if it should happen to be a tenor after 
all. He has some reason on his side as the pivot tones, 
referred to above, are extremely weak and he concludes 
that they are permanently so. Suppose he should lose 
the tones C, D, E, F, in the change, his voice is unsatis- 
factory in the matter of range as tenor, baritone, or 
bass. 

Figures IV., V., VI., show that the boy makes a serious 
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mistake in losing his boy’s voice entirely. The claim of 
the present writer is that suitable training will avoid the 
hitherto unavoidable “break” and prove the unity of 
the male veice by range extension upward into the boy’s 
region, and by improving the quality and durability of 
the voice. 

Need of Systematic Training. 


That some voices make the gradual change unaided 
is due chiefly to the fact that the voice has not been 
overworked or abused in any way. But by far the larger 
number of boys’ voices cannot change gradually unaided 
because of the fixed habit of voice use referred to above. 

There are two important obstacles confronting the 
boy who would sing—imperfect breathing, and tightness 
of the throat. Itis a surprising and regrettable fact 
that a large number of children breathe in a defective 
manner and probably all children who cannot sing are 
thus afflicted. This has been the experience of the 
present writer and furthermore it may be said that 
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teaching the non-singing child to breathe properly often 
enables him to become asinger. It must be remembered 
taat singing is a physical act and requires muscular 
energy to accomplish it. This muscular energy must be 
maintained thru the medium of the breathing muscles. 
If the breathing and breath control be defective, there 
must surely be a deficiency in muscular energy, and 
taerefore an imperfect condition for singing or indeed 
for any other physical exercise. 

The tight throat is acquired in early boyhood. The 
boy being stronger, sterner than the girl, uses his voice 
more violently from the time he can make any vocal 
sounds, and he goes on doing this all his waking life. 
This is literally true of the average boy. He establishes 
a condition of throat stiffness that is absolutely opposed 
to the proper use of hisvoice. Singing thus comes hard 
to him. Hediscovers something in his throat that forms 
a formidable, and unaided, an insurmountable barrier. 
It is perfectly true that he put it there but he cannot 
take it way. If let alone he never sings; he has “no 
voice” and “no ear” for music. These are simply ab- 
normal physical conditions and can be overcome by train- 
ing. Itis this neglect, misuse, yes, abuse of the voice 
that culminates in its breakdown at puberty. 

The boy’s voice really requires more care than the 
voice of the girl. There must be systematic training to 
counteract the dangers brought about by the boy him- 
self. This training should begin in early boyhood and 
extend over the period of change into manhood. It 
should become part of the school course, and should 
also be closely supervised and encouraged at home. 
More helpful sympathy and less ridicule from home in- 
timates is urgently needed and there is no doubt but 
that it would be thankfully received by the boy. 

Practical Results. 

A system of training the boy’s voice to change gradu- 
ally, without breaking, originated and developed by the 
present writer, has been in use for several years in pub- 
lic school work. It has been demonstrated that boys’ 
voices need not break, that boys may safely sing during 
the change—indeed there is more danger to the voice at 
this period by cessation from singing than in using the 
voice properly; that a much larger proportion of boys 
sing and enjoy singing than under the old system; that 
boys of fourteen, fifteen, sixteen years of age, instead 
of being vocally disabled, sing tenor and bass, in some- 
what immature voices, to be sure, but this condition of 
immaturity will be changed as fast as the youth grows 
toward manhood, and that a youth who hasreally a tenor 


-voice need not begin his adult experience by singing 


bass as so many do, unfortunately, to the great danger 
to their tender vocal organs. 

It is manifestly impossible to go into the details of 
the system here, but this much can be said—it consists 
of a number of exercises, beginning with the young boy 
and extending over the period of change. It‘is simple 
and can be acquired in a short time and successfully 
used by parents in home instruction, and by teachers in 
the regular school course. It really requires a little 
common sense rather than musicianship or teaching 
ability and is applicable to all boys. 

Important Bearing on the Future Man’s Voice, 

The success of this work cannot fail to exert an im- 
portant influence upon the man’s voice. It is a well- 
known fact that a very large percentage of men are 
unable to sing and a large proportion are unable 
to use their voices to advantage in speaking, which 
can be justly ascribed to the wholesale damage to the 
voice in boyhood. It may be objected that we have no 
statistics as to the value of this training on the ultimate 
man’s voice. True, the system is not old enough for 
that. But we are surely justified in assuming that the 
man’s voice must be greatly improved if it does not un- 
dergo the “break” in youth. The author believes that 
the change of method will create a revolution in the 
adult male voice and put it ona par with the hithérto 
more fortunate female voice. 
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Obstacles to Educational Progress.” 
By State Supt. Wm. K. Fow.er, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Once upon a time a farmer was impressed with the 
argument that only by averaging might the best results 
be accomplished. He heard that one extreme in either 
direction was very generally condemned, and he was told 
that for the best results, practical and progressive, the 
two extremes must be used, thereby securing.a fair 
average. With that idea fairly impressed upon his 
mind he hitched to his plow, side by side, an ox from 
New England and a finely bred, high-stepping, 2:10 trot- 
ting horse from Kentucky. 

The great heterogeneous mass of the people is thus 
driving the public schools. Is it any wonder that our 
“ gee, whoa, haw, git-ap” is no more effective, or that 
our furrows are none the less crooked? Our ox takes 
the furrow, and keeps it, in the rut, while our trotting 
horse prances about, making but little impression on the 
unbroken sod. Sometimes we find the combination il- 
lustrated in the contrast between the rural schools that 
have remained unchanged thru three generations, and 
the finely supervised or over- trained city school systems ; 
sometimes we find the two existing in the same place 
under different administrations,—at one time traveling 
the hard, stony, well-worn and well-known path of the 
past, and at another endeavoring to make new paths and 
new byways on virgin sod, on unbroken prairie ; seeking 
out untried and untrod paths and pastures. 

Some demand of us that we dispense with the services 
of our high-stepping, over-strung trotting horses, and 
return to the yoke--of oxen, of course! They charge 
that we teach less thoroly than formerly, that we attempt 
too many subjects and give but a smattering of each. 
We may seem to be tending somewhat in that direction, 
but we are driven toit. The pressure is from without, 
—not from within the schools. The medical men de- 
mand thzt a regular system of physical training be used ; 
the G. A. R. want military science and drill ; the Turn- 
verein asks for gymnastics; the clergymen insist that 
morality be inculcated by line and precept; the W. C 
T. U. has succeeded in introducing formal teaching of 
the effects of alcohol, tobacco, narcotics, and stimulants ; 
the women’s clubs beg for domestic science, the sewing 
guilds for needle-work, the trades for manual training, 
the business world for stenography and typewriting, the 
editors for current events, the artists for picture study, 
the musical world for music, and the farmer for the 
elements of agriculture. 

One of the gravest problems presented to our rural 
school teachers and their county superintendents is the 
desire of many school boards and patrons to introduce 
into the rural schools high school subjects. School 
people generally understand that these subjects cannot 
be taught there without great detriment to the work and 
instruction of the little folks. I have found many rural 
districts where it is demanded of the teachers that they 
instruct classes in algebra, civics, and physical geo- 
graphy, in addition to thirty or more classes in reading, 
arithmetic, spelling, geography, etc. 

The demands of our modern civilization are great. 
Two or three generations ago it was not necessary for 
the youth to study the sciences—there was but little 
known of them to study.. To-day the well educated 
youth must be familiar with modern machinery, with 
common business practice, with affairs of state, and the 
latest scientific discoveries. With the telegraph and 
cable connecting all the cities of the world, with the 
telephone soon to connect allits farm houses, with steam- 
ships and steam cars and electric cars connecting all its 
cities, great and small, with million-dellar bridges span- 
ning all its great rivers, and with its vast commercial 
enterprises, there is no end or limit to the practical 
knowledge that may be gathered. 

There is poor and indifferent work as well as excellent 


SDiscussion of Paper by Professor Paul Hanus at the Depart- 
ment of Superintence, N, E. A. 
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work done in the school-rooms of Nebraska, and this is 
true in every state in the Union, in every country of the 
world, and it always has been true. There is always 
good, bad, and indifferent work in every other walk and 
vocation of life, in every other profession and every 
trade, and with less excuse for such a condition ; for in 
the other professions and in most of the trades there is 
more regular, systematic, and careful training for the 
work than we find for our important work ot training 
the youth of the land. And low salaries accompany un- 
skilled labor. In the 8,000 school-rooms in Nebraska 
this year, and every year, we find nearly 2,500 teachers 
who have had no experience whatever, and not one-sixth 
of the number have had any special training for their 
work. Obstacles! Nebraska employs annually over 
9,000 teachers in lees than 8,000 school-rooms. Many 
teach only three months! They meet with obstacles. 
And so do the pupils ;—obstacles to progress. Our 
9,000 teachers inelude only 2,000 male teachers, whereas 
eleven years ago the state employed 2,800 male teach- 
ers. The average school year in the state is six and 
three-fourth months, and the average salary is $38.00 a 
month, something like $255 a year. There are scores 
of principals in the state receiving $585, $630, or $675 
a year, less than the labor of many unskilled workmen.* 
The average life of the school teacher in Nebraska, as a 
teacher, is less than four years. Yes, we have our ob- 
stacles. And yet we can boast of our very low percent- 
age of illiteracy in Nebraska. How is it with you, 
Neighbor? 

Some of the obstacles in the way of educational pro- 
gress have been piaced there by ourselves, some ky the 
public generally, and stil] others thru co-operation. I 
desire to enumerate a few, briefly, leaving the removal 
of them to ke discussed by others. 

Within our ranks we have established and permit to 
exist the following obstacles to educational progress : 


A lack of unification in our educational forces. ‘This in- - 


cludes a lack of harmony between universities, colleges, nor- 
mal schools, business colleges, etc., in many essential particu- 
lars. 

A low profeesional interest among teachers. To incresse 
the interest we must improve the teacher, and the public 
should demand a higher standard ef requirements. 

Too many preparatory schools for higher schools, at least in 
comparison with the number of preparatory schools for happy, 
useful lives. Perhaps the number of tke latter can be ir- 
created without decreasing the former. 

The attempt to create or manufacture instead of train ard 
develop ; to turn out money-making machines instead of well 
developed manly and womanly characters. In this connection 
also we may include the scattering fire caused by too many 
aims. 

Too many persons in the work who are without educatioral 
opinions, and too many others in the work who are educaticr- 
ally opinionated. 

Too much emphasis placed op forms and methods. 

Mixture of standards and transition of ideals—the yawning 
Scylla and Charybdis of the pedageg—generatirg much pres- 
sure and nervous strain. This strain is fo tense that tle ten- 
dency is that the teacher loses the best of himself, his poise, 
his courage. and his ful) joy of life. To hide his loss he be- 
comes a recluse, which militates decidedly against a unifed 
ideal among teachers. This is in itself an impediment to prog- 
ress. If, however, humbly and truly the teachers are the 
servants of the public, they must at length become a sort of 
composite Moses, to lead the public out of the educaticral 
wilderness into that glad Canaan which awaits. 


The general public has kindly assisted vs in rollirg in 
the following obstacles and hecging them round abcut 
our public school system : 


Misunderstanding the nature of education, the purpose of 
education, and the results that should ke expected ; establish- 
ing false and pernicious ideals. 

There is a widely different point of view between the public 


*The ninety county superintendents of the state receive a to- 
tal annual compensation of $80,000, and abeut one-half of them 
go out of office at the close ef each biennium. The only quali- 

eation necessary for the office of county er state ,Superinten- 
dentin Nebraska is to receive more votes than one’s opponent. 
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and the teaching world. Neither the general nor the teaching 
public, as a whole, has a clear idea of what it wants or what 
should be expected. A clearer comprehension of what educa- 
tion is or should be must precede any marked advancement in 
securing the same. There are too many aims in education on 
either side, and fushion here has simply aided and emphasized 
confusion. 

The lack of unselfish feeling, partnership, and co-operation 
between parents and teachers is a great obstacle to educa- 
tional progress, which in this case had better be expressed as 
the child’s progress and well being. With this should be in- 
cluded the oft-recurring conflict between parental] and state 
authority as to what a child’s minimum education should be, 
what he must study, and the governmental or disciplinary 
authority relatively of parent and teacher. 

Another obstacle is the neglect of physical education that 
would develop bodily conditions that would support a vigorous 
mentality. 

Overcrowded courses of study with scattering fire instead 
of concentration prevents substantial progress. 

Last, but not by any means least, among the obstacles to 
educational progress for which we are all responsible, whether 
within or without the ranks of the teaching profession, is the 
unprofessional standing of teachers and their low salaries. I 
feel that the one who accepts a low salary— an amount far 
below what his services really are worth—is equally guilty for 
evil results with the one who offers the same. 


Now I am going to make a series of bald, perhaps 
gray, statements of obstacles to educational progress, 
_ the removal of which is chiefly in the hands of the pub- 

lic. We must ask them to remove them. Many of 
them are beyond our power and jurisdiction. 


Decentralization.— Outside the great cities, the schcol offi- 
cers outnumber the teachers five to two. ‘he 7,C00 schools of 
Nebraska are managed and controlled by 22,( 0C school district 
officers. This is lack of concentration with a vengeance. 
There is too much divided responsibility. We, superintend- 
ents, are willing to assume more. There are too many smal] 
schools and smaller classes. 

Irregular attendance is a great obstacle. 

In many parts of the country there is a lack of sufficient 
funds to properly conduct the schools. Some states place a 
limit on the legal amount of school taxation and bonded in- 
debtedness of school districts, and upon nothing else; probably 
upon the theory that the people in their great interest in the 
welfare of their children may expend too much upon their ed- 
ucation and general welfare. while there is no fear whatever 
that too large an amount will be expended upon the care cf 
the streets and the improvement of roads, upon a sufficient 
amount of drinking water, and plenty of gas. We ask fora 
higher appreciation by the public of the importance of school 
work, and a willingness to contribute more freely to the sup- 
port of the legitimate work of the public schools. 

The public demand specialization before fundamentals are 
mastered. They demand the teaching of too manv subjects. 
The demand for one specialty is made by one profession, for 
another subject by another profession or a trade, and soon, and 
the public does not realize the sum total of our unhappiness in 
this respect. One of these demands is for short, abbreviated, 
hotbed business courses, and too many high schools are offer- 
ing a course that gives little er no training, and affords in six 
months’ time no more information than a young man might 
acquire in a bank or lumber yard in two weeks. 

There is too strong a demand from without to get the chil- 
dren thru school in too brief a time ; too much commercialism ; 
too much love of the almighty dollar. A popular notion pre- 
vails that an education is an extraneous equipment which may 
be bartered for a livelihood. Fr 

The present social conditions and the demand for society or 
social life for mere school children interferes greatly with 
solid, substantial, progressive school work. 

One of the greatest obstacles to educational progress, at 
least in certain portions of the country. is the great lack of 
professionally trained teachers, and the Jack of facilities for 
training them. 

There is a lack of strong men and able women in the ranks, 
caused by lack of appreciation, of adequate pay, of stable con- 
ditions. There must be better pay, and a surer, longer tenure 
of office to draw and retain men especially of ability and char- 
acter. 

The powers that be must cease to foist upon the schools 
their dependent and unqualified relatives. The great mass of 
the people, the great middle class, the practical, progressive 
people with a good, common school education and common- 
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sense ideas and ideals, must awake to the real needs of the 
schools and show less apathy to school work. 

I believe that the addition of school gardens, gymna- 
siums, and manual training schools would remove many 
obstacles to educational progress. 

My own experience emphasizes the lack of efficient 
supervision for rural schools, a cure for which would be 
the centralization and consolidation under township or- 
ganization. A county superintendent has written me: 
“Our rural schools have everything the city schools lack, 
and they lack everything the city schools have.” Would 
that we could make a happy combination of the two! 

I wish to endorse and second the request of Professor 
Hanus for a committee of the N. E. A., or of this De- 
partment, on the reformulation of educational doctrine, 
systematic experimentation, and unification of educa- 
tional forces, with emphasis upon the last. 


The Chicago Situation.* 


Chicago, the second city of the greatest nation of the 
world, to-day stands face to face with one of the most 
momentous questions her people have ever been called 
upon to determine. Jn form that question is, Shall we- 
close the schools for two or three months or shall we: 
prune and pare down in all quarters so as to keep them: 
going, somehow or other, for the customary ten months?” 
This is not the real question--the issue is not a few 
months schooling for your children or a few months to 
pay your school employees, but we stand here to-day 
squarely confronting the proposition,— Will Chicago 
continue to be herself? Will she, the greatest and 
most prosperous city in the world, remain the leader of 
educational advancement, the pioneer of public school 
problems, or will she, turning her back on her glorious 
past, forget her greatness and her success and for the 
want’ of a few dollars let her schools be ruined and set 
herself back educationally half a century? Progression 
and retrogression, that is the question. 


Chicago in population is the second city in the United 
States. By the school census of 1900 it had 2,007,695 
souls and as estimated by the directory 1901, which 
practically covers the same period, 2,Ce(,C( 0. In miles 
of streets, sewers, area covered, and the like it is the 
largest in the United States. Within tre remory of 
living man we have grown from a hovel on the river's 
bank to the greatest metropolis of the world in many 
particulars. It is unnecessary to go into details, trey 
are familiar to all intelligent people. 

In 1*90-91--ten years ago—the total enrolJment of 
school children in Chicago was 146,751 

In 1900-1£01 the total enrollment was 262,738 
nearly doubling in that time (298,602 is double) ard re- 
presenting a steady average annual increase of 11,588 
pupils, and an increase of 79%. 

During the same decade the expenditures for school 
purposes have increased as follows :— 


1890-1891 
For Buildings For Education Total. 
$1,073,358 $3,013,305 $4,086,663 
1900-1901 
$1,103,247 $6,688,109 $7,791,856 


These figures clearly demonstrate that the increased 
expenditures have simply kept pace with the growth of 
the city. This item of $6,686,309 has increased some- 
what out of proportion to the increase of enrollment, 
but it is due mainly to a decision made by the supreme 
court, that certain items such as repairs, fitting up new 
rooms in old buildings and the like had been erroneously 
charged to the building fund and must be charged to 
the educational fund. The grand total shows, however, 
that the increase is in proportion to the increase in the 
number of children. 

(Continued on page 338.) 


*Part of address delivered by Graham H_ Harris, president of 
the board of education of the Ci'y of Chicago, to ‘the Iroquois 
club, Tuesday, Jan. 14, 1902.—Abridged. ‘ 
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The Parker Memorial. 


The plan suggested in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL of last 
week for establishing a Parker Memorial fund is warmly 
approved by educators who recognize the magnitude of 
the service rendered to the American common school 
by the departed reformer, and who are convinced that 
“Talks on Teaching” is most characteristic of the man, 
and contains some of the most valuable suggestions 
concerning school-room practice to be found anywhere. 
It is incomprehensible how anyone can state that Colonel 
Parker had but “slight constructive capacity” after 
reading this wonderful book ; or that ‘“‘ few leaders have 
contributed less to the efficiency” of the American 
school, after comparing “Talks on Teaching” with any 
other work attempting to cover the same ground. And 
yet such statements have been made in an educational 
journal published in the very state where Colonel Parker 
inaugurated his great school reform, and where “Talks 
on Teaching” was born. 

The Parker Memorial number of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
will be published under the date of April 5. Of the 
many contributions already received for that number 
two are given below in the hope that they may some- 
what check the tendency to shallow underestimates of the 
significance of the Golonel’s work. Lack of perspective 
in judging educational efforts and results is so general 
an affliction that derogatory statements concerning a 
really great leader are apt to be swallowed as evidences 
of clear judgment, especially if they issue from one 
who is rather given to laudative extravaganza. 


Prof. John Dewey, of the University of Chicago, 
writes : 


Education in the sphere of the common public schools has 
had two great leaders : Horace Mann and F. W. Parker. Both 
came at periods when a leader was necessary. In Horace 
Mann’s day public school education was chaotic and in the true 
democratic sense of the term practically non-existent. His 
intellectual insight, enthusiasm, and executive force brought 
about a revolution in a single generation. Colonel Parker 
came when the idea of the common schools had received uni- 
versal recognition; but there was little social enthusiasm, 
little moral idealism, embodied in the system. The external 
machinery was there, but it needed to be taken possession of 
by the spirit of life. It was Colonel Parker more than any 
other one man who insisted that the magnificent machinery 
which American democracy had created should also be made 
effective for the moral aims of democracy. The timeliness of 
his work is evidenced by his success. The proposal of means 
and ends twenty-five years ago, made Quincy a storm center 
in education and aroused ridicule all over the country. Now 
they are practicully taken for granted, so far at least as their 
general spirit is concerned, in all of the better schools of the 
country. Colonel Parker had a magnificent faith in the child 
and in the community. His aggressiveness sprang from this 
faith. The event has justified him as it rebukes the time serv- 
ers and preachers of expediency who are ready, to compromise 
ultimate ends by cowardly surrender to the pressure of the 
moment. Colonel Parker was a loyal and devoted soldier in 
the battle of humanity for growth and freedom. 


From a letter of Supt. W. N. Hailman, of Dayton, 
Ohio, the following extracts are selected : 


In Colonel Parker, the children of this country lose one of 
their warmest friends, and educational progress one of its 
most forceful advocates. I know of no man who has done 
more than Colonel Parker to arouse the people and the teach- 
ers of our country td a true estimate of their responsibility in 
matters of education, and to clear the way out of the jungles 
of medievalism into the open fields of rational practical edu- 
cation. 
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His translucent sincerity of purpose, his manly earnestness, 
his clear grasp of the situation, his unfailing vigor and ex- 
haustless resourcefulness compelled conversion and following 
wherever he spoke or worked. The conviction that spread 
from his lips was due neither to the glamor of high official 
position nor to the affectation of erudition, but simply and 
wholly to the prophetic eloquence of a man to whom a rare 
genius had revealed the light of truth. 

We owe much to Colonel Parker and much that we shall 
never lose. The growing reverence for childhood in the work 
of the school, the steady expansion of its interests, the recog- 
nition of the child’s immediate purposes as a valid factor in 
the work of education, the consequent respect for individual- 
ity, the love that feeds the soul and opens the mind, the liber- 
ation of the hand as a distinctive creative organ, the cultiva- 
tion of the esthetic sense and the consequent strengthening of 
moral attitude on the part of children,—all these and many 
other things that are blessing the schools of the day are large- 
ly due to Colonel Parker’s convincing initiative. 

I sincerely hope that the profession will find some way to 
honor permanently the memory of this pioneer of educational 
advance, and to keep alive in its work the spirit which ani- 
mated him. 


Those who wish to aid in the distribution of the spe- 
cial memorial edition of “Talks on Teaching” are re- 
quested to communicate with the publishers (E. L. Kel- 
logg & Company, 61 East 9th St., New York). The 
price has been set at fifty cents per copy bound in cloth 
and containing, in addition to the book usually sold for 
$1.00, a biography and selections from the special con- - 
tributions to the Parker Memorial number of THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL. Ten of every fifty cents sent in will 
be turned over to the committee having charge of the 
memorial fund. If the response is half as liberal as it 
ought to be, there will be a considerable contribution 
from this source towards a fitting monument. 


SF 


Providence is slowly waking up to realization of the 
unenviable spectacle she is presenting to the educa- 
tional world. A few of her best citizens have raised 
their voices to awaken the apathetic ones and make 
them see the crime that has been committed in sacrific- 
ing the best interests of the city’s children upon the 
altar of spoils politics. Not one self-respecting citizen 
has been found to present even the shadow of an ex- 
cuse for the dismissal of Supt. Horace S. Tarbell. How 
is it possible that Providence is so remiss in matters 
eoncerning her schools that the high-handed procedure 
of the board of education is allowed to stand almost un- 
challenged ? Shall the records of the city preserve this 
black spot to show to future generations how gross the 
indifference of the people of Providence was in 1902, as 
regards the most precious of municipal responsibilities ? 
Dr. Tarbell’s reputation as a school-man and educational 
leader is too firmly established to be affected by the 
board’s action, but the conscience of Rhode Island is on 
trial. Has it gone to sleep? Is it dead? 





The election of a high school principal in New York 
city is always an exciting affair. From the day that the 
first news of the vacancy starts on its rounds logs are 
set a-rolling. The school commissioners may feel very 
much flattered by the unusual attention paid them at 
such times. Perhaps the scurrying around of candidates 
is a harmless occupation which incidentally affords 
healthful physical exercise to the participants. And 
yet the whole performance is as primitive and undigni- 
fied as the daily jam at the entrance to the Brooklyn 
bridge. Here is an opportunity for reform which Dr. 
Maxwell’s strong arm should seize and dispose of as 
promptly as it has set some other matters aright. There 
is no reason why there should not be an eligible list, en- 
trance to which is guarded by reasonable demands for 
specific qualifications. Some of the points made in 
“Com’s” letter on another page are well worth consid- 
ering in connection with this suggestion. As long as 
there is no eligible list the log-rolling tactics will con- 
tinue to disfigure the school system. 
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The Convention at Chicago. 


(Continued from last week.) 


The excellent address by Prof. D. L. Kiehle, of the 
University of Minnesota, treating of a most important 
phase of ‘‘The Practical Application of all Learning to 
Better Living” was reported in full in THE ScHOOL 
JOURNAL two weeks ago. 

The vigorously and briskly delivered discussion by 
Prof. George E. Vincent, of the University of Chicago, 
was disappointing ; the thought the speaker attempted 
to impress upon the audience was that ideals are after 
all the most practical things in life. 

State Supt. Nathan C. Schaeffer, of Pennsylvania, was 
at his best. He said that to the great majority of boys 
and girls the earning of money for a livelihood will con- 
stitute the most practical application of learning to bet- 
ter living. The danger is that the interests of the 
higher life will be neglected. The school must wake up 
mind and stimulate it to thinking and fill it with a 
longing for the things that make life worth living. The 
teacher must search in every subject for the great les- 


sons in it and impress those most deeply. History that 


does not inspire patriotism is not well taught. Practical 
patriotism implies among other things cheerful payment 
of taxes for the support of the government and the 
education of children. 

“Direct and Indirect Influences in the Evolution of 
True Americans” ought never to have been given space 
on the program, granting even that there may be such 
a distinctive species as “true Americans.” It was to 
be expected that it would at best serve only as a hook 
for a string of platitudes, and it did. 

Supt. Henry P. Emerson, of Buffalo, considered that 
the virtues that had made this country great, were fast 
declining, that parents were less solicitous about the 
moral development of their children than were their 
forebears, and that the growing generation lacked seri- 
ousness. 

The ever-genial John Macdonald, he of Kansas, of 
course,—protested declaring that he for one had no de- 
sire to go back to the good old times when he danced the 
Highland fling to the whistling of birch rods. 

Supt. Wm. E. Hatch, of New Bedford, Mass., admitted 
that he had been unable to get himself interested in the 
subject “ Direct and Indirect Influences,” etc. When he 
was asked to go on the program, he explained, he was 
told that the discussion would be upon permanency of 
tenure of office for superintendents, a question to which 
he had given considerable attention and which he re- 
garded as a most important one. Later a change was 
made and a safer topic substituted. 

Mr. Hatch very ingeniously combined the topic of his 
choice with the one printed in the program. He argued 
that as the character of the true American citizen— 
must of necessity depend largely upon the influences 
now at work in the schools, if teachers are not chosen 
with the greatest care the children will be the sufferers. 
Experience and the steady pursuit of a uniform, rational 
policy in the administration of the schools are essentials. 
The connection between these considerations and the 
need of permanency of tenure for teachers and superin- 
tendents is evident. 

Supt. H. O. R. Siefert, of Milwaukee, suggested. a 
list of readings. 

Pres. Frank W. Gunsaulus, of Armour institute, Chi- 
cago, has the reputation of being a great orator, and so 
his evening address attracted a large audience. Ac- 
cording to a peculiar custom of his he spoke ex tempore, 
very much so. His friends and admirers tried to ac- 
count for his inability to make a favorable impression 
upon the thoughtful ones, by saying that the doctor al- 
ways thought on his feet, and depended upon the inspir- 
ation of the moment to carry him thru; probably the 
inspiration was lacking or possessed but little carrying 
power. Hence the disappointment, Q. E. D. 


Supt. Thomas M. Balliet, of Springfield, Mass., spoke 
on “College Graduates in Elementary Schools,” who, he 
said, were not a success. The work of the grammar 
school lacks intensity. Much can be learned from the 
schools of other countries. Good grammar school teach- 
ers are scarce. 

Dr. Ballet argued that it would be well to have at 
least one college graduate teaching in every grammar 
department. Adequate scholarship is here a crying 
need, but in addition to college work the teacher should 
have had at least one year of training in pedagogy. Ex- 
perience shows that normal school preparation is rarely 
sufficient equipment for grammar school work. Mere 
college graduation is also insufficient. If normal schools 
would develop a higher degree of scholarship, and col- 
lege graduates would take a thoro course in pedagogy, 
the problem of securing efficient teachers for the gram- 
Anar schools would soon solve itself. 


Reports of the discussions of United States Commissioners W. 
T. Harris and Dr. G. Stanley Hall will have to be deferred to 
next week. 


A round table of superintendents discussed the ques- 
tion, how to get rid of inefficient teachers. Supt. 
Joseph Carter, of Champaign, IIl., whose voice was heard 
in and out of season, broke in, “Stay up with them all 
night.” When he realized that his remark had attracted 
attention, he explained that his plan of disposing of poor 
teachers was to invite them to his house and ther stay 
up all night with them teaching them what they ought 
toknow. Supt. A. B. Blodgett, of Syracuse, naturally 
wanted to know what town this nocturnal trainer hailed 
from. It was said that while it might bea rare privi- 
lege and a pleasure to a superintendent to have from 
one to half a dozen teachers sit at his feet all night, it 
might be a very complicated problem in a town where 
the invitation would have to be extended to 700. Supt. 





~ 


Supt. Bnoeh A. Gastman, of Decatur, I1l. 


Enoch Gastman, who has been superintendent of the 
schools of Decatur, Ill., for forty years, was called upon 
for a word of advice. He said that he was conscious of 
having sinned in one respect, and that was from kind- 
heartedness in keeping incompetent teachers and aton- 
ing by helping them to become efficient. His remin- 
iscences were interesting. He attended an educational 
meeting in Chicago in 1863. There is probably no other 
man in the United States who has held a post of educa- 
tional prominence for so long a period of time. 

To judge from the round table discussion most su- 
perintendents believe in passing their poor teachers off 
to other towns, pacifying their consciences with the 
thought that someone else may be glad to take these 
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inefficient ones in hand and make something out of 


them. 
School System of Porto Rico. 


Prof. Martin G. Brumbaugh, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, spoke on the progress made in education 
in Porto Rico since the United States assumed control. 
He said that 835 new school-houses had been built, hav- 
ing an enrollment of 60,000 pupils, and that thousands 
were petitioning for admission. A firm financial basis 
has been laid for a school fund which assures a steady 
development of the work. Normal schools are being es- 
tablished for the training of native teachers. The in- 
tensity of the popular desire for the schooling of the 
young is most strikingly illustrated by the fact that tho 
the law requires only ten per cent. of the local taxes, 
many districts voluntarily voted eighteen per cent. for 
purposes of public instruction. 

The addresses by Drs. G. Stanley Hall and W. T. Har- 
ris gave occasion for most interesting debates between 
these two great leaders in educational philosophy. A 
summary will be presented in these columns next week. 


Sr 
The Peruginian Teacher. 


The life and career of Perugino, who was born in 
1446, furnish a strong lesson to the teacher. Perugino 
attained great popularity, having workshops in Perugia 
and Florence, where his assistants executed the orders 
that came from all parts of Italy. His ‘“‘ Madonna and 
the Saints” is in the Uffizi gallery at Florence. Ra- 
phael was his pupil. 

Perugino’s early work was his best. Later he gave 
way to commercialism ; he deliberately repeated worn- 
out motives, and allowed inferior work to go upon the 
market. Of a pushing and practical nature, he put too 
high a value on material success. He made the object 
of his labors the accumulation of material goods; he 
undertook the decoration of churches, convents, and 
altars for money solely. It was not religion, for he did 
not believe in the immortality of the sou). He was ac- 
tuated by avarice, and this is reflected in the pictures 
we see. Having found the kind of religious picture that 
was in demand he kept making that kind by the whole- 
sale. Asa result he of course degenerated. 

This artist’s career typifies well the commercial prin- 
cipal or superintendent: He strives, in the first years, 
to understand education ; he strikes the popular fancy, 
gets a good position, and there he settles down to make 
as much money as he can. 


Hands Off! 


No one seems to know where the movement origin- 
ated aiming at the removal of the head of the supply 
department of the New York city board of education, 
but it is very much in evidence. The position is one of 
enormous responsibility, and requires the strictest hon- 
esty,keen business sense, alert watchfulness, and aburd- 
ant tact. All these qualifications are admirably united 
in Mr. Parker P. Simmons, the present occupant, and 
his faithful deputy, Mr. Patrick Jones. Both men have 
proved their absolute devotion to the interests of the 
school department by years of disinterested service. 
There is no reason whatever for considering a change in 
the administration of the department., The board cer- 
tainly cannot afford to have it go abroad that it is al- 
lowing “ politics’ to enter. Mr. Simmons was appointed 
by a former reform board, and has not given the shadow 
of an excuse for an attack upon him on any ground that 
honest, manly men can afford to defend. And Mr. 
Jones is the soul of integrity; in fact, he carries his 
conception of honesty to an unusual degree. It would 
be a calamity to have so faithful a public servant dis- 
turbed. Would that there were more like him. Let the 
board take decisive action with reference to the rumors 
which reflect upon the sincerity of its aims, and let it be 
made plain that it will stand by Mr. Simmons and Mr. 
Jones. 
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Post Check Currency. 


A bill is before Congress providing for a simple, 
practicable plan for a postal currency. The system, 
says the Washington Evening Star, was devised, per- 
fected, and patented by a private citizen, who offers the 
result of his efforts to the government free of all cost. 
The system has the approval of many officials, and is in- 
dorsed by a long list of manufacturers and business 
houses thruout the country. Publishers and farmers 
are especially interested, in that the new currency prom- 
ises an easy way for a man in the country to promptly 
send remittances for his favorite publication. Under 
the present inconvenient money order system the indi- 
vidual desiring to send a small sum of money thru the 
mail is met by the necessity for a time-killing journey 
to the post-office to obtain safe money. This sets up a 
barrier to the prompt transaction of business and results 
in much loss, from the fact that many people never 
carry out their original intention to subscribe or pur- 
chase. The need is for money in the hands of the peo- 
ple that can be safely and instantly sent by letter. 

The provisions of the “‘ post check” currency bill, now 
before Congress, introduced in the senate by Mr. Mc- 
Millan, and in the house by Mr. Gardiner, of Michigan, 
provides for printing the one, two, and five dollar bills 
in the future with blank spaces on the face. These 
bills, of course, pass from hand to hand before the 
blanks are filled. When it is desired to send one in the 
mails the blanks are filled in with the name of the payee, 
his city and state, a two-cent postage stamp is placed in 
another blank space and canceled with the initials of 
the sender in ink, the name of the sender is signed on 
the back, and, presto! his money has suddenly ceased 
to exist as currency and has been transformed into a 
check on the United States government, having all the 
safety of any bank check, and ready for inclosure in his 
letter. When the payee receives this check he treats it 
just as he would any other check—indorees it, goes to the 
nearest bank or post-office and deposits it or has it 
cashed. 

The paid check finally reaches the treasury depart- 
ment, when it is replaced by a new one with the spaces 
unfilled. This keeps the circulation atpar. No change 
whatever is made in the financial policy of the govern- 
ment, the only change being in the character of the 
printing on the bills of five dollars and under. 

The bill also provides for the issue of $75,000,000 of 
fractional currency, with blank spaces similar to the 
larger denominations, in place of an equal amount of 
money of larger denominations, presumably twenty and 
fifty-dollar bills. The provision under the new system 
for a continual re-issue insures clean money both in the 
fractional currency and in the larger bills. The gov- 
ernment fee on the five, ten, fifteen, twenty-five, and fif- 
ty-cent pieces is to be one cent each. 

Perhaps in no better way can the reader come to un- 
derstand the pressing need for postal currency than to 
recall the times without number when he himself has 
been desirous of sending a small sum of money thru the 
mails with safety. Always in such cases corres up the 
barrier, and only the persistent one will carry out his 
purpose by using stamps, coin placed in holes in pieces 
of pasteboard, or risking loose money. Statistics show 
that from ten to twenty times the number of letters re- 
ceived by business houses, publishers, and others who 
do a large business thru the mails, contain stamps, loose 
money or some other representative of morey, than cor- 
tain money-orders, a clear enough mark of the disapp:0- 
val of the public. 

While it is not thought that, if adopted, the proposed 
system would entirely supersede the money-order system, 
because for amounts over $50 the money-order would be 
slightly cheaper, it is thought by the advocates of the 
pending bills that such a system of post checks would 
prove a great convenience to those desiring to send 
small amounts of money thru the mails, and would re- 
sult in gain to merchants, publishers,.and business firms 
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who now receive such remittances in the form of stamps 
(often torn and mutilated), drafts on small banks, or 
loose coin in letters— always a temptation to postal em- 
ployes. 

The main difficulty with the present money-order sys- 
tem is that less than half the post-offices in the country 
are money-order offices, and even at these such evidences 
of money can only be obtained at the expenditure of 
much time and trouble and during certain specified 
hours. With a post check note in his possession one 
has but to fill in the blank spaces for the purpose, at- 
tach a postage stamp, cancel it, irclose in an envelope, 
place in a mail box, and the transaction is finished. 

Unquestionably the intent of the postal authorities 
is to extend and increase the usefulness and popularity 
of the rural free delivery service. The adoption of the 
post check notes will afford a most convenient and safe 
money for the agricultural communities, to whom banks, 
with their facilities and safeguards cannot be utilized 
with convenience. 

A somewhat unusual feature of the post check pror- 
osition is the fact that the inventor is a successful busi- 
ness man who has devoted a great deal of his time and 
means to the perfection of the idea, and offers, in case 
of its adoption, to turn the patents, and all rights under 
them, over to the government free of any cost or charge 
whatever. He considers that should the system be 
adopted the consciousness of having accomplished a re- 
form of such importance to the general public and 
business men will more than compensate him for his 
time and trouble. 


Solidifying Effect of War. 
Miss Jane Addams gave an address the other everirg 
n “The Newer Ideals of Peace.” In heraudience were 
several Socialists who objected because ske cffered no 
suggestions for preventing war and injurious competi- 
tion. 

“Tadmit that I have offered no remedy for war,” Miss 
Addams replied. “I will also admit that war has the 
effect of joining peoples together. War solidifies na- 
tions.” The speaker added that competition had two 
aspects, and if there is to be competition it might ke re- 
stricted to the robler form, competition in quality. 





McKinley postal cards are being issued by the bureau 
of engraving and printing at Washington and will soon 
be placed on sale. The card contains a vignette of 
President McKinley in lieu of President Jefferson’s por- 
trait, underneath which is the word McKinley and the 
dates 1845-1901. The Jefferson card will be discontin- 
ued. 

Designs for an entire new series of stamps ere keirg 
prepared. One new denomination will be created that 
President Harrison’s portrait may appear tlereon—a 
thirteen-cent stamp, this being the usual cost of a reg- 
istered letter sent to foreign countries. Only one other 
change will be made in the series. Commecdore Perry 
will be superseded upon the $1 denomination by another 
sea fighter—Admiral Farragut. 


Three hundred colored people from Louisiana will 
shortly establish a colony of 2,000 acres in Contra Costa 
county, Texas, near the San Joaquin line. Garden pro- 
duce will be raised. The plan is to establish a negro 
town, which will elect its own officers and have achyrch 
and school of its own. 
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Letters. 


Preparation and Expectation, 


In THE SCHOOL JOURNAL for February 22 two articles 
appear which seem to me to express two very decided 
opinions about teachers and teaching. If they are not 
radically different in thought and spirit, at least it can 
be said they do not voice exactly the same sentiments. 
One of these articles is headed: “* What is Expected of 
the Teacher?” The other is an editorial, “Constant 
Preparation.” 

As a regular reader of your valuable journal I beg for 
space in your columns to comment on these two articles. 
A very few words suffice for all that I need to say on 
the subject of your editorial. It meets with my most 
hearty endorsement. Yes, indeed, “It is commonly 
thought that men who distinguish themselves have no 
need of study or preparation beyond what they gained 
when in colJege or in the special school.” And there 
are not a few among teachers who are living examples 
of this belief. And there are far too many who inter- 
pret “constant preparation” to mean no more than a 
going over each day's lesson in the text. ‘Constant 
preparation ” should mean vastly more than this. If it 
does not then teaching lacks “ soul.” 

But the other article—‘‘ What is Expected of the 
Teacher ?”—seems to me to deserve criticism chiefly. 
The writer says: ‘The worst thing of all, except that 
the number of victims is so large, is the strain upon 
the teachers. They cannot shirk unless, happily pro- 
tected by a life tenure of office. Then they can and 
some of them do.” 

We all grant that the strain upon the teacher i is se- 
vere. So it is upon the man of large business affairs, 
the practicing physician and the attorney-at-law. These 
cannot shirk tho they have a life tenure of office. The 
teacher who will shirk (and some do) because protected 
by a life tenure of office is unworthy to be a teacher. I 
believe that this is the chief danger incident to a life 
tenure of office in teaching,—that many teachers do 
shirk. Iam nota believer in life tenure for teachers 
unless they are required to pursue definite courses of 
study supplementary to the work of teaching, and pass 
examinations on the same. This should be a require- 
ment. 

The author of “ What is Expected of the Teacher ?” 
complains that “the vitality of the teacher is sapped for 
the benefit of her pupils.” It requires unusual vitality 
to be a successful, inspiring teacher. But teachers can 
be found who possess the vitality necessary. If more 
attention were given to the physical qualifications of the 
teacher, it would be better for the profession. No sane 
person will contend that a strong physique is incompat- 
ible with the other qualifications essential to a great 
teacher. A physical examination is,.in my judgment, as 
important as a mental and moral examination. 

The writer continues: “ Why there is not a trade 
union of teachers, I cannot imagine, with a strike for 
reasonable working hours, the banishment of specialists, 
and the repression of task-masters.” For one, I rejoice 
that there is no trade union of teachers, and I pray 
there may never be one. I grant this statement is no 
refutation of the writer’s argument in his hope for a 
union. Had I the space I could give what I consider 
an excellent argument. But think of any educator of 
this age wishing to have specialists banished from the 
schools! Our modern system of education could not 
exist for a single day without the ripe scholarship of 
the specialists. Of course this may be called begging 
the question, for the writer is criticising our system of 
education. But does anyone believe that one person 
may become qualified to teach all the various subjects in 
the modern curricula efficiently? Modern scholarship 
and research are due to the advent of specialists in 
teaching. 

“The educational system,”says the writer again, “ will 
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do its most perfect work if it comes to teach self-re- 
straint, moderation, quiet.” Is not this just exactly 
what it does do where efficient teachers are employed? 
These results will not be obtained where the “shirk” 
mentioned by the writer is employed, especially if she is 
“ protected by a life tenure of office.” 

The writer seems to place a great deal of stress on 
the benefits of the trade unions. “They demand,” he 
says, “short hours in order that their members may 
have time and strength for social activities. Why is 
not that good for the teacher and the teaching environ- 
ment?” It is, within the limits of moderation. But it 
is a lamentable fact that in many of our cities where 
teachers are assured a life tenure of office society makes 
more demands upon the teacher’s time and energy than 
it has any right to make. Moreover, too many teach- 
ers are more interested in their social affairs than in 
their school and profession. I am aware that the mak- 
ing of an assertion like this does not constitute its 
truth. Neither will a flat denial prove its falsehood. 
The observations of the writer of this article lead him 
to make this statement. Many teachers who claim to 
be worn out when the day’s work is done will attend a 
social function in the evening with perfect impunity. 
(And anyone knows how exhausting a modern social 
function is.) 

Now only the very best equipped, physically, intellect- 
ually, and morally, should be allowed to enter the teach- 
ing prefession. I consider physical equipment not sec- 
ond to intellectual. And when one has entered the 
profession he has no right to sit down satisfied with his 
accomplishments. He is not a professional man, nor is 
she a professional woman who will do this, 

The complaint is often made that teaching is not a 
profession. It never will be a profession till its ranks 
are constituted of those thoroly imbued with the spirit 
of professionalism—the habits of the scholar and the 
thinker as well as the indefinable power of a born in- 
structor. The writer of this article is himself a teacher 
and a believer in the “strenuous life.” He believes that 
still higher standards than those of the present must 
prevail before teaching will be what it should be and 
can be. He would have more expected of the teacher 
than is expected at present ; and if those now in the 
ranks cannot rise to the required standards, let them 
pass out and their places be filled by those who are will- 
ing and have the power to meet the requirements. 

Teaching is more than instructing in the class-room ; 
it is more than inculcating moral precepts. It consists 
in inspiring the pupil with a love for hard work of any 
kind that may come to him. The teacher himself must 
be a student in the highest sense, else he is hot what a 
teacher should be nor is he doing what should be ex- 
pected of him. J. L. DONAHUE. 

Denver, Col. 


WN 
The Commercial High School Principalship. 


At your request I have written out the following sum- 
mary of my views concerning the vacant principalship 
of the Commercial high school in Brooklyn. I trust this 
will answer your purposes: 

The prominent candidates are of three distinct class- 
es: District superintendents, grammar: school princi- 
pals, and heads of departments in high schools. The 
question is asked to which of these classes the position 
ought to go? 

If a district superintendent:is successful, why should 
he desire to change to a high school principalship, now 
that the salaries of the two positions have been equal- 
ized. If he is unsuccessful, should he be allowed to 
change to a principalship, unless, indeed, the high schools 
are to be turned into educational hospitals? 

With the grammar school principal the case is some- 
what different. A prospective increase of $1,500 a 
year is certainly a sufficient reason why even the most 
auecessful alementary school principal should aspire to 
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a high school principalship. . The question here is 
wheiher the very degree of a man’s success in adminis- 
tering an elementary school is not the measure of his 
unfitness to administer a high school. The unhappy ef- 
fects, upon both teachers and pupils, of grammar school 
methods and grammar school discipline applied in a city 
high school has been sufficiently demonstrated by expe- 
rience. . 

But, granted that the familiarity of the high school 
teacher with high school methods and discipline gives 
him, in competition for a high school principalship, a ‘ 
distinct advantage over a teacher trained to the routine 
of the elementary school, yet it must be admitted that 
a principalship of either an elementary or a high 
school requires qualifications not usually developed 
in the mere class teacher, even in a high school. In 
other words, there is not much choice between the suc- 
cessful elementary school principal, with his lack of 
special high school qualifications, and the successful high 
school teacher, without executive experience. 

A more promising candidate than either of these two 
would seem to be the successful elementary school prin- 
cipal who has had experience in high school work; a still 
more promising one, a successful high school teacher 
who has had successful experience as an elementary 
school principal. 

More directly valuable to the high school teacher 
looking forward to a high school principalship than ex- 
perience as an elementary school principal is experience 
as first-assistant or head of a department in a large eity 
high school—a position for which the qualifications re- 
quired are much the same in kind and degree as those 
demanded in the high school principal. From these po- 
sitions during the past four years have been filled the 
principalships of the ten or twelve high school annexes 
that have been established in our city, and from the 
principalships of the annexes should be recruited the 
principalships of the high schools whenever vacancies 
occur. 

It was promised that under the new administration 
an effort should be made to break the spell under which 
every one of the six high school principalships in Brook- 
lyn, with a single exception, has been placed in charge 
of a superintendent or a grammar school man, and to fill 
future vacancies in high school principalships by the 
promotion of high school men. Why not begin now? 

New York. Com. 

PR 
A Test of High School Culture. 


While sitting in my office my eye fell on the following 


poem :— 
The Return. 
He sought the old scenes with eager feet 
The scenes he had known as a boy ; 
“Oh! for a draft of those fountains sweet, 
And a taste of that vanished joy.” 
He roamed the fields, he mused by the streams, 
He threaded the paths and the lanes ; 
On the hills he sought his youthful dreams, 
In the woods to forget his pains. 
Oh, sad, sad hills ; oh, cold, cold hearth ! 
In sorrow he learned thy truth,— : 
One may go back to the place of his birth,— 
He cannot go back to his youth. 
—Independent. 

I stepped at once to a room where a class of first-year 
pupils were reciting in English. With the permission 
of the teacher I read the poem aloud, asking the pupils 
to decide for me whether it was mere doggerel or poetry, 
but of thirty-one pupils twenty-nine decided it was 
merely a jingle. Turning to the teacher I asked her 
opinion. “It is a poetical gem,” she replied at once. 

But she added “Please read it to my second and 
third-year pupils. They will appreciate it.” 

I did so, but of fifty-five second-year pupils, fifty-three 
decided it was beautifully poetical, but of seventeen 
third-year pupils sixteen enthusiastically pronounced it 
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poetry. The dissenter was a young lady. In each case 
I asked the opinion of the teachers of the four classes. 
Of course, they concurred with the majorities. 

After explaining to the last four classes the decision 
rendered so promptly by the first-year pupils, I con- 
gratulated them upon the evidence they had given me 
of their increasing culture during their three years, as- 
suring them that their power of recognizing and appre- 
ciating poetry was to me a very good test of their mind 
and soul growth while in school. No discussion was 
had as to why it was or was not poetry. That they 
could appreciats it was all that I cared to know. 

Of course, I was careful to present it to each of the 
five classes with the same introductory remarks, giving 
no clue as to my own opinion, reading with equal sym- 
pathy and expression in each case, and asking them to 
give their own judgment frankly. This, 1 think, they 
did. R. HEBER HOLBROOK. 

South Side High School, Pittsburg, Pa. 


wa 
Southern Schools. 


For twelve years I have visited schools and teachers 
in the Southern states, and find each year better condi- 
tions. As business brings me here 1 meet much with 
school officers and find them more and more converted 
to the public schools idea. There certainly has been in 
the past considerable objection to supporting schools by 
taxation ; it was thought that only the poor should at- 
tend these school supported by a general tax. One 
member of aschool board remarked concerning some 
Northern people who sent their children to a public 
school, “I don’t think much of people who have to have 
the hat passed around to pay for their children’s educa- 
tion.” Public opinion is certainly changing consider- 
ably, yet I think the teachers in the private schools 
stand higher socially than those in the public schools. 

The school-houses in the rural parts of the Northern 
states are often a disgrace to the name education ; but 
they are worse in many parts of the Southernstates. I 
have seen several with no outhouses! I think no public 
money can be obtained in the Northern states unless 
there is an affidavit that two outhouses exist in suitable 
condition. I remember visiting one school in a town of 
considerable pretension, and there were on the principal’s 
platform three chairs, all without backs, except one, and 
that had a single rod left of the back that once existed ; 
taking hold of this to offer it to me the four legs slipped 
out very neatly, causing a general smile in the class in 
Latin then reciting. 

The teacher’s wages are distressingly small in the rural 
schools ; in the’towns a little better. The pay is usual- 
ly by the month, and the school year varies from four to 
seven months, in some cities eight months. Of course 
this must be so; it was so in the North once; fifty or 
sixty years ago the rural schools were open only four 
months. There needs to be an educational atmosphere 
here ; it took a good while to create that in the North. 
Horace Mann complained that the people did not care 
for education, and he argued it intothem. The South 
seems to me to be a good deal in the condition Massa- 
chusetts was in 1880, if I read correctly the reports 
Mr. Mann wrote. They need some Horace Manns down 
here. 

In my first tour thru the South I used to hear it, de- 
clared that the people needed teaching, lectures, and 
books suited to their special condition ; this was a fad 
for several years, but has gradually almost died out ; it 
is still kept alive by some who think to get business by 
arousing sectionalism. But common sense, patriotism, 
and progress are bound to triumph. The conditions in 
the South are the same the North has to deal with. 
The cry, “We have peculiar conditions,” that used to be 
heard is now laughed at if uttered; it is the expiring 
note of sectionalism now, glory be to God, gone forever. 
Of course the colonel and the major still receive especial 
attention. I should be sorry if this were not so. 

I believe the negro problem is in process of solution. 
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The best men say the negro must be educated, and if it 
could be done, would advocate industrial education along 
with the usual instruction. There is a feeling that the 
North is too sympathetic with the negro. One thing I 
have noticed for years that the waiters and servants at 
hotels are more respectful towards Southern people than 
towards Northern ones. The people here are willing 
the negro should be educated, but they do not mean 
that education shall give him any claim to social equal- 
ity. I think there is a fear that he will claim this if he is 
educated. But let the Southern people note the advan- 
tages the North gives the negroes in the way of educa- 
tion and also that they make no headway socially. In 
my judgment the negro does not want social recogni- 
tion ; why then be afraid of him ? 

The late act of President Roosevelt has been much 
commented on in this city, and I suppose in a similar 
way in all other Southern cities. 1 donot think it is 
understood to be a simple official recognition of a man 
who has done a wonderful thing in the way of education 
for his race. The negroes do not look on it as a social 
recognition, but as they would if the mayor of this city 
should give a medal toa negro boy for being able to spell 
all the words in the spelling-book. As I said, the act is 
supposed to be a social recognition act. 

I have a great deal to say in praise of the summer in- 
stitutes ; these have got to be a main feature of the ed- 
ucational system. I am really surprised at the efforts 
made, but must reserve comments for another letter. 

New Orleans. R. E. CLARK. 


we 
Bogus Degrees and Titles. 


A popular Presbyterian clergyman in a New Jersey 
village has discovered that his degree of D. D. from the 
“National University of Chicago,” for which he paid the 
sum of $30 after passing an apparently genuine examin- 
ation by correspondence, does not make him an alumnus 
of the University of Chicago ; that, in fact, the Univer- 
sity of Chicago has no interest in this degree-granting 
concern. It is reported that many other ministers in 
good standing bought this same gold brick which was 
sold them by one of their clerical brothers whose good 
faith they had never questioned. 

In an English educational paper I recently read an 
amusing account of the negotiations carried on in sport 
by two Oxford students with one of these fake Ameri- 
can universities. Again a late number of an East 
Indian journal of education had an article on American 
bogus degrees. 

The query suggests itself, Can we not form a Society 
for the Depreciation of All Degrees? That would be 
the most radical remedy for the bogusdegrees. As long 
as many men covet them, some men will be humbugged. 
A better sentiment in regard to degrees already prevails 
in this country than in England. No American A. B. 
who knows what is what habitually affixes his degree to 
his name; and A. M.’s are less paraded than formerly. 
The Ph. D. in certain circles is still about as necessary 
as the silk hat; itis not absolutely de rigueur, but custom 
decrees that if a man has one he shall wear it at least 
occasionally. So, too, with D. D.’s, LL. D.’s, and the 
rest. It is useless to inveigh against them, but some 
there are who believe that if present tendencies con- 
tinue every man in the democracy of 1950 will wear a 
sack suit, a Derby hat, and a plain Mr. in front of his 
name. *. 

While on this subject I might remark that a society 
has recently been formed in Virginia for the suppres- 
sion of colonels. The object of the society is to investi- 
gate the legal rights of the wearers to certain titles 
that are usurped thruout the South by every gentleman 
who has seen service or attended a barbecue. Its con- 
stitution says in the preamble that “seemingly all 
privates were killed in the civil war, and there are lefé 
few officers of lower rank than colonel.” 

Truly it will be a new South that is without 1 
colonels. F, G. HARRIS. 
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The Chicago Situation. 
(Continued trom page 331.) 


The cost per capita on average attendance of pupils 
rose from $25.36 in 1890-1891 to $32.14 in 1900-1901. 
This increase, which I believe every man but the miser 
and tax-dodger approves, is due to these causes: A 
slight increase of salaries given the teachers, the general 
increase in cost of most other articles used in the schools, 
and the general increase of wages paid the carpenters, 
painters, laborers, and mechanics in our employ. As it 
stands now, the average wage paid our school teachers 
is not quite $3.00 a day, less than we pay our carpen- 
ters, painters, bricklayers, and mechanics, and only a 
little more than we pay our common laborers. We pay 
all mechanics the same wages as all contractors and 
other employers in Chicago pay the same mechanics for 
similar services—the union scale. - 

Chicago is not peculiar in this increase which I last 
referred to. Boston, with a population of 560,892, and 
a school enrollment of 86,719 in 1900, spent $3,638,- 
804 45 as against $2,121,744 in 18¢1. 

In 1891-2 Boston’s cost per pupil based on average 
attendance, was $21.71. 

In 1900 Boston’s cost per pupil based on average at- 
tendance was $31.95. 

Philadelphia: Population, 1,293,697. 

School enrollment, 189,156. 

Total expenditures, 1900, $3,778,059. 

Cost per pupil (average attendance) 1890-1, $26.78. 

1900-01, $31.09. 

Greater New York, (including Brooklyn, etc.): 

Population, 3,437,202. 

Enrollment (including all boroughs), 528,419. 

Expenditures 1900, $19,828,826. 

Cost per pupil 1890-91 (average attendance), $28.33. 

Same, 1900-01, $37.95. 

In New York proper (old city) it cost per pupil, in 
1898, $33.60. 

In 1899-1900, $37.95. 


Recapitulation of Cost Per Pupil. 
(On average attendanee.) 
1890 1900 Total Ratio 
Increase 
New York $28.33 $387.95 $9.62 34% 
Chicago 25.36 82.14 6.78 33% 33% 


Boston 21.71 31.95 10.24 45% 
Philadelphia 26.78 31.09 4.31 16% 


But look at these facts from another standpoint. 


It cost New York (Greater) based on its population . 


of 3,437,202, $5.35 per capita for its schools. 


Chicago, for educational purposes, excluding the sum 
spent on buildings and figuring on the amount raised 
from taxes alone paid by Chicago residents....... $2.88 

We have an income from other sources than taxes. 

Population—2,007,695, School Census 1900. 


Cost per voter counting all votes cast at the last 


Presidential election (372,351).............ceeeeees $15.56 
Counting both building expenditures and educational 
expenditures, per VOLET...........cccccccscsceccscess $20.90 


It will thus be seen that compared with other civilized 
and modern communities Chicago is not extravagant ; 
she is not wasteful ; she is conservative and careful. It 
is true that the sum spent isa large one, but we have a 
large city. 


In respect to durability and general character of 
school buildings, I have only to say we lead the world. 
Our heating and ventilating exhibit in Paris took first or 
grand prize in this department and our system is being 
copied all over the United States, and is used at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology at Boston asa 
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part of their architectural and engineering course. 

The shortage is close to two millions of dollars and 
whilst this is quite a sum of money, to Chicago it means 
only one dollar a head—mere bagatelle—and yet without 
it, it is absolutely necessary either to close the schools, 
or to reduce salaries, or to cut off a part of the course. 
But the cry is constantly being heard, “drop your fads 
and frills, and you can get along.” Iam serving now 
my fifth year on the board of education and during all 
that time I have not been able to ascertain just what a 
fad is. Every citizen, humble or prominent, will call one 
thing a fad and another will call it an indispensable part 
of the course. On these questions we must take, the 
opinion of expert educators and be guided thereby. 
For myself, inmy judgment, there is not a useless thing 
taught in the public schools; to cut off many of the 
branches, as advocated by some persons, means not only 
to cripple and deform the system but to return to anti- 
quated methods,—losing, in a moment of folly, ground 
that has taken years and millions to gain. 

There has not been a single special study or department 
added to the system that has not been created either by de- 
mand of the people or legislative enactment that made it ob- 
ligatory. 

What has caused this condition of affairs? It is due 
to the operation of the Juul law. On its face a fair 
enough law, but in my opinion an unjust, unfair, and 
unconstitutional discrimination against Chicago, passed 
by the legislature either for the purposes of closing the 
schools or for the purpose of crippling them so as to 
furnish campaign material. In Evanston, or Rockford, 
or Peoria, or Springfield, or in any other city of this 
state, taxes levied for school purposes are not included 
in the five per cent. limitation fixed by this law, but in 
Chicago levies for educational purposes are included in 
the five per cent. Thus, by an unconstitutional as well 
as an unjust discrimination, Chicago is singled out of 
the whole state and her rate is made much less than 
that of any other part of the state. 

Will Chicago say to her children, you can’t have the 
common school decencies of life, to say nothing of the 
luxuries ; you can’t have a modern education ; go back 
to the days of the three R’s ; lop off fifty years of prog- 
ress and return to the dark ages of education. Shall 
we say to them, No art, no literature, no science, no philo- 
sophy, no history, no patriotism, no looking from nature 
to nature’s God! No clean, bright, cheerful school- 
room, no joyous, enthusiastic, loving school mistress, 
only the dark, dull grind of the three R’s, an educational 
monster dead aud buried these thirty years! 

We have never been able, for lack of funds, to live up 
to our schedule of 1898 for the teachers. Teaching is 
now a profession, not a makeshift as it used to be, and 
yet these employes, over 6,000 in all, faithful, engaged 
in the most trying, soul-wearing, nerve-grinding occupa- 
tion in the world, are paid less than some employes en- 
gaged in manual labor. Shall the carpenters, the ma- 
sons, the manufacturing employes, the clerks, and the 
judges have their salaries increased in this prosperous 
year of 1902, when the land is teeming with wealth and 
enterprise, success and unparalleled luxury, and the 
teachers be made to suffer—to carry the whole load? 


If we are to keep school at all, I am in favor of keep- 
ing the best school that can be kept. I prefer a few 
months of first-class, modern, up-to-date education for 
our children to many months of dead and gone fossilized 
schooling. I believe that if our boys and girls are to 
compete with the world, they must be equipped with as 
good an education as the rest of the world’s children, 
and that the high prestige of Chicago in the business, 
financial, and educational world will be lost and gone 
forever if we, the board of education, for a moment 
consent to lower the high standard of our schools and 
recede into the outer darkness and despair of worn-out 
methods and educational antiquities. 
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The Educational Outlook. | 


Educators in Council. 


Oneof the most spirited meetings the New York Educational 
Council has held in several months took place in the New York 
university building, March 15. The topics discussed were 
of vitally practical interest and were ably handled. The discus- 
sions.were lively and so many opinions were advanced and advo- 
cated that it was difficult to tell the sentiment of the majority. 
Perhaps the summing up of the meeting is best expressed in 
the words of Prin. Otto H. Schulte, of Newark, N. a who re- 
marked, as the council was adjourning, that the members “ had 
been dancing attendance on children all morning.” 


Treatment of Truants. 

‘* What Shall be Done with Truants?” was the first topie. 
Prin, Edwin Shepard, of Newark, in opening the discussion 
expressed the opinion that altho truancy is an intricate puzzle, 
it is one that like other problems, will yield to hard, patient 
work. Continuing, Mr. Shepard said: 

The truant is usually a dirty, idle, vulgar boy—we rarely 
come across the truant girl. He is nearly always a liar, and in 
many cases, a thief. Four parties are interested in the propo- 
sition to help him--principal, parent, teacher, and child. The 
principal must be heartily in sympathy with the boy, he must 
have the lad’s welfare at heart, and in order to save him, must 
be prepared to spare no little time and even money, if need be. 
Not only must the principal be willing to devote his time to 
the matter, but the parent must be willing to do his or her 
share. The mother is a potent factor, as she is usually more 
familiar with the lad’s nature and has more influence with him 
than the father. I would advise you, therefore, to go back to 
the boy’s mother and enlist her sympathy. Get her first of all 
to have her son’s hair cut and properly combed, to have his 
clothes washed and to send the boy to school with his face and 
hands clean. This preliminary matter of cleanliness is an im- 
portant one, and unless attended to at once, becomes a hard 
proposition. 

The boy may come all right the first day but the next he is 
missing. Then I must put on my hat and go to that home, 
enlist the mother in the search and find the truant. A day or 
so later the boy is again missing, but now the mother says that 
John did not feel well and had gone to bed. I ask to see him, 
because I have seen him dodge around the corner several 
blocks away. Thus I catch her in the lie. This is why the boy 
is invariably a liar. He listens to lies, daily, hourly, in his 
home, on the street. If we keep after the parent, the persist- 
ence of the principal will eventually save the boy. 

But the teacher has more to do with the boy than the princi- 
palor parent. If she looks on him with disfavor ; if, realizing 
what a trouble he will be, she doesn’t want him, then we can’t 
do much to save him. At times, teachers are a hindrance 
rather than a help. I have had teachers who turned a boy 
away from school because he was dirty. Others, instead of 
sending him home and thus losing him, have let him be 
washed in school and helped him to obtain proper clothing. 
If the teacher takes an interest in the lad’s welfare, much can 
be done. 

One of the most prolific causes of truancy and backwardness 


in a pupil is our floating population—the moving from one - 


town to another, or from ward to ward in a city, perhaps to 
evade rent, perhaps for other reasons. A boy ot twelve years, 
who can scarcely read or write, is seldom stupid. He is per- 
haps the keenest of the keen among gamins ; his constant con- 
tact with the rough edges of life makes him so. He reads in- 
differently perhaps because he doesn’t want to do otherwise. 
It is a mistake to put such a boy with children of six years. 
He doesn’t want to work among babies. Give him the best 
you’, got, let him see that you are interestedin him. Manual 
training is often a help in getting truants interested in school 
life. I € honest, patient work on the part of principal and 
teacher along these lines does not bring the truant into line, 
then he is an incorrigible, and having reached that phase, I will 
leave it with the next speaker to tell us how he would treat the 
case. 
Saving the Incorrigible. 

The second part of the symposium was taken up by Prof. R. 
S. Keyser, of Jamaica, N. Y., who spoke on “ What Shall We 
Do With the Incorrigible?” He defined the incorrigible as a 
remnant which cannot be reached by home or school influences, 
but is in permanent rebellion with those two influences. Out 
of school it is a recognized fact that orderly and respectable 
members of society have rights which must be respected, even 
to imprisoning the criminal, if need be. Thus in school, also, 
it has come to be a principle that the pupil who receives no 
benefit from the school and who hinders others from obtaining 
the full benefit, should be removed. But can we deprive him 
of educational influences, without his becoming a menace to 
the state? There is danger to society if he is thus thrown on 
the world, and so we should use the most persistent efforts to 
redeem him, just as the state can afford to spend a large 
amount of money on the reformation of a single criminal. 

’ What can we do with this class? Is it not true that between 
sentiment on che one hand and passion on the other. little is 
being done? We try moral persuasion or severest discipline, 








and if either works good in one case, we think the same thing 
will reform all. It-we, as an educational association, could 
prepare a list of persons who are unquestionably incorrigibles, 
a careful study of the cases five or ten years afterward, in the 
light of experience, would tell how the teacher’s judgment co- 
incides with that of society. Thus wecould have something 
more definite than theories to work upon. 

There is a difference between the bad boy and the incor- 
rigible. The bad boy. is a thorn in the teacher's side, but 
there is no reason to despair. Something can and something 
must be made out of him. The majority of bad boys turn out 
decent men. Many boys and girls can do nothing in school, 
but are of real service in life. They have in them an antago- 
nism which prevents them from profiting by the school training 
or discipline. The incorrigible is antagonistic to law, resists 
parental and educational influences, is always a fighter. The 
courage of resistence is the greatest code he knows; he stands 
for himself against the world. In his own eyes he isa hero. 


That is the secret of incorrigibility. The sympathy method: 


may work admirably with the bad boy, but it will not answer 
with the incorrigible. The latter construes sympathy simply 
as signs of weakening in his antagonist. Angry punishment 
may cow but it will not subdue him. If he does finally give in 
his will is not conquered and he is ready to break out at the 
first opportunity. 

The incorrigible is a reversal to the primeval type, to the 
natural traits of mankind. Therefore we must deal with him 
by nature’s laws. We must use no motive of revenge or kind- 
ness, for nature is neither revengeful nor kind. Keep educa- 
tional principles out of sight. You are dealing now witha 
problem in sociology, and one which must be dealt with scien- 
tifically. 

Professor Keyser mentioned the George Junior Republic, 
where boys are put upon their own responsibility and their 
own honor to bring out all the reserves of manhood within 
them, as his ideal of the proper way to deal with incorrigibles, 


Education of the Deficient. 


Supt. S. R. Shear, of White Plains, who was booked to 
speak on “ What Shall We Do with the Deficient?”’ was un- 
able to be present, and his place was filled by Supt. I. E. 
Young, of New Rochelle. Mr. Young said that deficient pupils 
are a product of a deficient teacher, even tho he be coated 
over with pedagogy and saturated with psychology—a senti- 
ment which was heartily applayided by the council. He told 
of a boy considered stupid by the teachers in the grammar 
school, who finally got under influence of a strong teacher in 
the high school. He discovered himself and developed a pas- 
sion for physics, chemistry, and biology. He worked hard, 
even on Saturday, and his teachers were not compelled to 
force him to his studies. Another instance was that of a bey 
regarded as lazy and deficient, who simply could not under- 
stand arithmetic. On questioning the mother Superintendent 
Young found that the boy was fond of studying and drawing 
trees, and studying bugs. That was all Mr. Young required. 
Instead of putting him in the fifth grammar grade, the superin- 
tendent put him with the second-year class in the high school. 
Now he is the most enthusiastic worker in the laboratory of 
the school, and that he may the better prosecute his chosen 
field, he is beginning to learn something of English and arith- 
metic. Are we not driving boys into incorrigibility by insist- 
ing that they follow the regular course of study? Mr. Young 
asked. If they cannot understand arithmetic pass them along, 
but do not degrade them. Get out of them what you can, but 
let them realize the joy of achievement, and let them feel they 
are not the stupidest creatures on God’s earth. 


The pros and cons of the subjects were discussed in a spir 
ited and vigorous manner. Supt. Charles E. Deane, of 
Bridgeport, Conn., said he had observed that teachers who are 
weak disciplinarians spend more time in getting order than 
any of the other teachers and yethavenocontrol. The teacher 
should influence the children so they can control themselves. 
Give the pupils opportunity to decide these points and let the 
teacher’s decision be called in only when the pupil’s decision 
is wrong. The trouble with teachers is that they are not will- 
ing to wait for results, but want reform all atonce. He said 
if God had had as little patience as we have, he would 
have put a twentieth century civilization in the Garden of 
Eden, with a twenty-six story block at the junction of the two 
rivers. 

Principal Schulte, of Newark, said too much blame was 
thrown on the school and too much of the school’s power had 
been taken away by abolishing coporal punishment, etc. Tru- 
ancy and incorrizibility, he thought, lay deeper than the 
school—in the home. Principal T. O. Baker, of Brookyln, 
thought certain teachers largely to blame for truants and incor- 
rigibles, and cited the fact that some teachers were able to get 
along with them while others could do nothing. . 





You should not feel tired all the time—healthy people don’t 
—you won't if you take Hood's Sarsaparilla for a while. 
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In and Around 


There is a balance in the public school 
library fund amounting to $125,000. Presi- 
dent Burlingham is considering the es- 
tablishment of carefully graded school 
library shelves for children in the schools. 
Thus books would be rendered easily ac- 
cessible to the pupils, and they could 
themselves handle and choose from a wide 
range of books. Teachers could act as 
librarians. Under the scheme every school 
could have at once over $200 worth of 
children’s books. Another plan which is 
being discussed is the establishment of a 
free public library and reading room open 
to the public in each of the forty-six dis- 
tricts. 


A most remarkable collection of Rem- 
brandt originals, chiefly etchings, is now 
on public view at Teachers college. It 


‘has been loaned by Mr. Felix M. War- 


burg, of New York city. There are also 
three etchings by Duerer, a copy of 
Rovinski’s Rembrandt Atlas, and a Luther 
Bible of 1541, printed at Wittenberg. 
Teachers college is providing many rare 
treats forthe teachers of New York city 
and vicinity by its interesting exhibitions. 
Much credit is due to Mr. George Sawyer 
Kellogg, the resourceful curator of the 
educational museum. He is supply- 
ing splendid demonstrations of the effi- 
ciency and possibilities of an educational 
museum when intelligently managed and 
developed. The Rembrandt exhibition 
will close about April 5. 


The Society for the Study of Practical 
School Problems held its annual meeting 
March 8. Dr. Joseph S. Taylor, principal 
of Public School 19, Manhattan, addressed 
the meeting on “Some Practical Sugges- 
tions in the Art of Teaching Reading.” 
He said that reading alone, of all the 
studies, remains as it was twenty years 
ago, if indeed it has not deteriorated. The 
subject matter of reading has vastly im- 
proved, but in the art of oral expression 
no revival has come. Teachers should 
realize that reading is an art requiring 
special preparation. quite as much as 
music or drawing. While not undervalu- 
ing subject matter, nor the ability to ab- 
stract rapidly for one’s own use the 
thought contents of a book, we want such 
culture in the art of expression that the 
reader’s own feelings may be roused and 
his own imagination kindled. 


At a recent meeting of the board of ed- 
ucation it was decided that the salaries of 
the present superintendents should remain 
as they are, and that the salaries of future 
associate superintendents should be $5,500 
and of district superintendents, $5,000. 
This action was taken after a great deal of 
wrangling and many counter motions. 
No action was taken regarding the sala- 
ries of supervisors. 


The last meeting of the scholastic year 
of the Schoolmasters’ Association will be 
held April 12. Prof. George Rice Carpen- 
ter, of Columbia university, will speak on 
“The Present Status of Teaching of Eng- 
lish in Secondary Schools.” The meeting 
held March 8, was largely attended. 


Attorney Frederick P. Bellamy has been 
appointed a trustee of City college by 
Mayor Low to take the place left vacant 
by the resignation of James McKeen. 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
Male Teachers’ Association, Pres. George 
H. Chatfield declined renomination. The 
election of officers resulted as follows: 
Pres., Silas C. Wheat: Vice-pres.. Adolph 
Mischlich; Sec’y, Walter A. Duke; Fi- 
nancial Sec’y, George E. Johnson; Treas., 
Loron M. Burdick. 


City Superintendent Maxwell is advocat- 
ing the location of the new Brooklyn 
manual training high school at Hanson 
place and Flatbush avenue, rather than 
on Seventh avenue, between Fourth and 
Fifth streets, the site already purchased 


New York City. 


for this purpose. The former is central, 
while that on Seventh avenue is not par- 
ticularly convenient for pupils from all 
parts of the borough, and it is not espe- 
cially accessible for pupils from other 
boroughs who may desire to attend this 
manual training school, the only one in 
the city. Now that borough lines are 
abolished, the children of any borough 
are entitled to share the facilitiesof an- 
other if special provision in the home 
borough is not made. 


The bill introduced by Senator Elsberg, 
authorizing the City college a 
in the teachers’ retirement fund, has been 
passed by the state assembly at Albany. 


The board of trustees of City college 
has sent to Architect George B. Post the 
following specifications for the new edifice 
in 140th street and St. Nicholas terrace; 
there are to be separate buildings for the 
collegiate and academic departments, a 
chapel attached to the former, and sepa- 
rate physical, mechanical, and chemical 
laboratories, the whole to cost about 
$1,500,000. Resolutions have been drawn 
up by the college trustees expressing to 
Miles M. O’Brien appreciation of the val- 
uable services rendered by him as associ- 
ate trustee and as chairman for nearly two 
years. 


Half-Hour Study Period. 


An innovation in Brooklyn schools is a 
regulation providing that in the grammar 
schools the pupils shall have one-half hour 
each day to prepare lessons in the school- 
room. Inthe government of schools it is 
difficult to lay down hard and fast rules 
for students, because the mental apparatus 
of children varies so greatly that there is 
great danger that, in inaugurating a sys- 
tem which may be of decided advantage 
to one class, it may work hardship to an- 
other class whose mental capacity is less. 
Altho the greatest complaint against the 
“cramming” process comes from parents 
of high peheel caihieen, there seems but 
one opinion as to the advisability of 
breaking up the strain upon children in 
the grammar grades. 

Each child in a class has the same 
studies as his neighbor and, save for brief 
periods devoted to light gymnastics, occa- 
sional singing and sewing lessons, the 
children spend the entire five hours of 
their school day in reciting lessons or in 
drill. The strain of such protracted at- 
tention on immature brains cannot fail to 
be injurious,it is argued, if the child really 
pays attention. If he hecomes stupid and 
befogged, of course the recitations will do 
him little good. The proposed half-hour 
a day devoted to the preparation of les- 
sons will be a healthful break and will re- 
lieve the strain. It will also give the 
teacher a chance to supervise the prepara- 
tion of lessons by pupils who need help. 
The system of study at home gives an un- 
fair start to the pupils whose parents can 
show them how to study and can explain 
the perplexities ‘which constantly arise. 
Teachers in the graduating classes com- 
plain that they have to do over again much 
of the work supposed to have been done 
in the lower grades. They have to do this 
because the children have never been 
taught how to study. Fhe children have 
not been taught because the teachers, with 
the constant recitations to occupy them, 
have no time to give to personal explana- 
tions or individual teaching. The pupils 
who need help the most are those who are 
least able to follow the class explanations, 
and least likely to ask for a repetition or 
to propound questions. If the teachers de- 
vote this half hour to teaching backward 
children how to think it will be worth 
more to the general average of the school 
than any other period of the day. 


Commercial German. 
At the sixth regular meeting of the 
High School German Teachers’ Associa- 
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tion, of New York and vicinity, last Satur- 
day, Mr. Arnold Kutner, of the Dewitt 
Clinton high school, read a paper on “ The 
Teaching of Commercial German.” He 
traced the development of the commercial 
school idea in Germany thru the various 
experimental stages to the present scien- 
tific and yet practical institutions recog- 
nized as standard thruout the world. He 
emphasized particularly the advantage to 
be gained by the teacher of modern lan- 
guages from a study of the methods em- 
ployed in these schools. The teaching in 
American schools lacks practicality and 
adaptation to the demands of commercial 
life. Instead of instruction looking to lit- 
erature and culture, Mr. Kutner advocated 
effort aiming more immediately at service- 
ableness in active life. Grammar should 
be taught and illustrated not by discon- 
nected sentences of the Ollendorfian type, 
but by carefully composed connected pas- 
sages, describing actual business transac- 
tions, and thereby introducing the pupil to 
the vocabulary of every day affairs. In- 
stead of the ordinary course of classical 
reading, Mr. Kutner advocated the use of 
selected passages illustrative of German 
history, art, life, customs, business, indus- 
try, etc., and instead of the usual manual 
of prose composition, he maintained that 
the pupil should be drilled in composition 
by means of business forms and documents. 
The speaker’s views were illustrated by 
the reading of a model lesson prepared for 
the purpose on “ The Passive Voice.” 

A: lively discussion followed, bearing 
particularly upon the applicability of the 
suggested methods to the present high 
school course. The desirability of im- 

roved methods of teaching German in the 
Jistinctively commercial departments was 
frankly conceded. 


Appropriation for Universities. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—A bill is now 
pending in'Congress which, if passed, will 
mean much to the state universities all 
over the country. It provides an appro- 
priation of $10,000 a year to each state 
and territory. to be paid froin the preceeds 
of the sale of public Jands, and to be in- 
creased by $1,000 a year for five years. 
This sum is to be devoted to establishing 
a department of mining metallurgy in the 
land grant colleges. In the action of Con- 
gress thus far, for the promotion of either 
general or industrial education, no account 
has been taken of the vast mining and 
mineral industries of the United States, 
the product of which in 19°0 amounted to 
$1,c00,cco,c0co. The amount of appropria- 
tion provided in the bill for forty-eight 
states and territories for the first year is 
$480,000, and will amount to $720,000 per 
annum at the end of five years. 


Educational Meetings. 


March 21-22.—Central Illinois Teachers’ 
Association at Peoria, II] 

March 24-28—Winnebago County (IIl.) 
Teachers’ Institute, Rockford. 

March 27-29.—Thirty seventh meeting 
of the Michigan Schoolmasters’ club at 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

April 3-5.—Southern Illinois Teachers’ 
Association at Centralia, Ill. 

April 3-5.—Northern Indiana Teachers’ 
Association at South Bend, Ind. 

April 4-5.——Ohio Valley round table at 
New Cumberland, W. Va. 

April 23-25—International Kindergarten 
Union, Boston. 

' April 24-26.—Northern Illinois Teach- 
ers’ Association at Ottawa, Il. ; 

April 26-27.—Tri-State Teachars Associ- 
ation, at Huntington. W. H. Cole, presi- 
dent, Hunt'ngton, W. Va. : 

March 28-29.—Northern Central Associ- 
ation of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
at Peoria. 

March 28-29 —Spring meeting of super- 
intendents’ and principals’ round table of 
the Colorado State Teachers’ Association, 
Colorado Springs. 
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Progress in New Jersey. 


TRENTON,’ N. J.—The annual report of 
State Supt.-Charles J. Baxter has just 
been issued. The first year of the new 
century finds in New Jersey schools a 
higher educational standard and better 
salaries for teachers, more thoro and ef- 
fective instruction, more advanced and 
rational courses of study, and more ade- 

uate and sanitary school accommodations 
than before. 

The amount expended for teachers’ 
salaries during the year of 1900-1901 was 
$4,110,295.55, an increase of $304,813.13 
over that of the preceding year. The 
number of teachers employed was 7,561, 
at an average monthly salary of $58.02, as 
against 7,012 teachers of the preceding 
year with an average salary of $54.80. 
This is an increase of 7.8 per cent. in the 
number of teachers employed and an in- 


crease of about six per cent. in wages 
given. 

During the year taxes for current] ex- 
penses were levied by 389 school districts, 
and there was an increase in taxes raised 
of $249,423,87. Thirty new buildings have 
been erected and sixty-nine have been en- 
larged and refurnished. The total enroll- 
ment of pupils was 336,432, the increase 
in the average number being 12,624. 

Superintendent Baxter commends the 
action of the state legislature of rgo1 in 
authorizing an appropriation for the next 
two school years, which shall equal thirty- 
five per cent, of the entire state scho.! tax 
of $1,486,806.75. Each tax-payer upon 
property owned in the state will thus have 
thirty-five cents of each dollar of school 
tax paid for him. The superintendent 
makes an appeal to the state for a more 
liberal appropriation for school libra- 
ries, 





Normal Schools. 


Study of the Child’s Mind. 
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Che Foundations of Education 


Ft se 


A new book on Pedagogy by Dr. Levi Seeley, author 
of “ History of Education.” Endorsed by W. T. Har- 
ris, U.S. Commissioner of Education; Charles R. Skin- 
ner, Supt. of Public Instruction, State of New York; 
C. J. Baxter, Supt. of Public Instruction, State of New 
Jersey ; W. N. Sheats, Supt. of Education, State of 
Florida; Albert Leonard, Supt. of Michigan System of 


Among the topics discussed are: 1. Whe are re- 
Sponsible for the Education of the Child? 2. The 


Memory. 4.The Best Plan of Study. 5.4 Mw Marking 
System. 6. The Best Methods of Discipline. 7. How 
Should Text-Books Be Used? 8. The Teaching of 
Patriotism. 9. How Much Time Should Be Given to 
Moral Instruction in the School-Room ? 


If you want to lighten your tasks. If you want to 

find ye to improve your teaching. If you want to 

ether results in teaching—send for this book. 

It will cost you nothing if you do not like it. If you 
wish to keep it the price is $1.00. 


Published by Hinds & Noble, 4-14 Cooper Institute, 


3. How to Strengthen the 





Kellogg’s 


on Dr. Seeley’s «‘Foundations.”’ 


Great Offer The editors and publishers of this paper unite in 
commending most heartily Seeley’s ‘‘ Foundations 
of Education” above advertised; and to place it promptly in the hands 
of the thousands of Teachers to whom it will be greatly helpful the 
publishers make the following extremely liberal offers, which are lim- 
ited strictly to orders sent to E. L. Ketiocc & Co. on or before May 1: 
For $1.50 we will send you the book prepaid and at the same time 
credit you $1.00 on mew subscriptions to any of our five periodicals; or 
credit you 75c. in renewal of your own subscription; or send you $1.00 
in value of Popular Classics and Classic Fiction not marked *, Order 
at once for yourself; tell your teacher-friends about it. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., "abushei.en? 61 East 9th St., New York 41322 
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New School Laws, 

TRENTON, N. J.—Senator McKee has 
introduced the new school bill, intended 
to take the place of the Stokes act. The 
new act fixes the terms of the members of 
the state board of education at five years, 
and it adds the Farnum preparatory sehool 
to the schools now under the board’s 
management. It divides the state into 
cities and other municipalities as one class 
and places tewaships, incorporated towns 
and boroughs in another class. It provides 
optional boards of edueation for seme 
municipalities, and gives lecal boards of 
education power to cendemn lands for 
school sites and to expel teachers who 
have not been vaccinated. It provides a 
fine of from $1 to $25 or ninety days im- 
prisonment, for parents or guardians fail- 
ing to compel their children to attend 
school. Common councils are empowered 
to issue bonds or to make appropriations 
for school-houses or school maintenance 
on approval of the board of estimate. 


Here and There. 


Des Moines, IA.—A bill granting one- 
fifth of a mill levy for buildings and 
grounds for lowa university was passed in 
the state senate March 7, after a long de- 
bate. An effort to transfer expenditures 
from regents to the legislature was de- 
feated and increased appropriations were 
made for the university and also for the 
state agricultural college. 

ITHaca, N. Y.—Mr. H. Morse Stephens 
professor of English and of European 
histery at Cornell university, has resigned 
to accept a similar position with the Uni- 
versity of California. He will also act as 
head of the state department of mre yesh 4 
extension. He has been connected wi 
Cornell university for eight years. He was 
educated at the University of Oxford, 
England. 

MILWAUKEE, Wis.—The Milwaukee 
Principals’ Association recently held a 
meeting at which the discussion was on 
“The Little Tough; His Making and His 
Breaking.” Among the influences for evil 
Principal Keppel mentioned the modern 
metropolitan press, which he said is “the 
sewer into which is poured, by means of 
telegraph and telephone lines, the filthy 
reeking stories of divorces, elopements, 
murders, and other scandals tending to 
develop sensationalism in both the little 
tough and the big tough.” The association 


adopted a resolution recommending the ° 


establishment of a parental school. At 
the next meeting a resolution favoring the 
passage of a law to create a teachers’ re- 
tirement fund will be acted upon. 

ALBany, N. Y.—George J. Andrew, of 
Gloversville, N. Y., has made application 
for the position of principal of the teachers’ 
training class. The present incumbent, 
Harriet Van Buren, has told the board 
thatif it wishes to continue her services as 
principal permanently, she desires com- 
pensation at the rate of $120 a month. 

LEBANON, PA.—Fifty-eight students of 
the Lebanon high school out of a total 
registration of 181 have been suspended 
by the principal, Prof. L. I Loveland, be- 
cause they were in open rebellion against 
the discipline of the school. The treuble 
grew out of the alleged ill treatment of a 
sixteen-year-old girl, whom Pref. Emerson 
Heilman, instructor in musie, is said te 
have violently shaken. A number of girls 
hissed the teacher and were expelled. 
The other students refused to attend the 
classes in music and were suspended. 
i sehool board is investigating the 
affair. 


Antikamnia tablets act primarily on the 
nervous system and are used for relieving 
ain. The definition of the word “anti- 
amnia” is “ opposed te pain.” Im neu- 
ralgia, be it dental, facial, sciatic, or gen- 





eral, the relief afforded by two five grain 
tablets is safe, certain, and quick. Your 
druggist can supply them.—University 
Medieal Journal. 
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Cured Of Piles. 

Mrs. Hinkley, Indianapolis, writes: 
“ The doctor said it must be an operation 
costing $800 and little chance to survive. 
I chose Pyramid Pile Cure and one 50 
eent box made me sound and well. An 
druggists sell it. It never fails to cure any 
form of Piles, try it. Book on piles, cause 
and cure, free by mail. Pyramid Drug 
Co., Marshall, Mich. 





POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.—The Eliza Davi- 
son house, named after the mother of 
John D. Rockefeller, the donor, was 
opened at Vassar college recently. Itisa 
residence hall which will accommodate 
about roe students. 


Bryn Mawr, PA.—By the upsetting of 
a lamp in the room of ene of the students 
of Bryn Mawr college, March 15, a fire 
started in Denbigh hall, and the dormi- 
tory was burned to the ground. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COL.—-The spring- 
meeting of the superintendents’ and prin- 
cipals’ round table of the Colorado 
Teachers’ Asseciation will be held here 
March ee Mr. C. E. Chadsey, of 
Denver, will preside. 

A meeting of the New York State Music 
Teachers’ Association will be held at New- 
burg-on-the Hudson June 24. The oratorio 
of Elijah will be presented. 


JUST AS GOOD— 
IS NOT THE BEST 


Do not purchase inferior electrical wares. 
A reliable Faradic instrument to perform 
therapeutic work should contain a goodly 
quantity of wire. 

The stronger the current from a coil the less 
itis felt. See that the coil will glowa6-inch 
Geissler vacuum tube. If not, it has but 
little therapeutic properties. A faradic coil 
when properly constructed has definite polar 
direction, consequently polar effects, 








Don't accept the statement that all farad- 
ic currents are the same. Ascertain’ the 
truth and purchase accordingly. For in- 
formation address 


JEROME KIDDER M’F’G CO., 
Mfrs of High Grade Electrical Apparatus, 
820 Breadway, New York, N.Y. 





Miscellaneous. 


When securing a Faradic apparatus, 
care should be taken to secure the great- 
est length of wire with the greatest num- 
ber of magnetic lines of force possible. 
The stronger the electric current from an 
induction coil, the less it is felt. Short 
lengths of wire having few magnetic lines 
of force produce strong muscular con- 
traction which is misunderstood for 
strength. Long lengths of wire go beyond 
the range of muscular contractility and 

roduce a soothing, quieting effect. The 
Gcahen Kidder Manufacturing Company, 
New York, make high grade electrical 
apparatus exclusively. (See advertise- 
ment on this page.) 


San Francisco and Return—$67. 


The Lackawanna Railroad will sell on 
April 19 to 26, inclusive, reund trip tickets 
from New York to San Francisco and re- 
turn for $67. The same rate will apply 
also to Los Angeles and tickets will be 
good for return until June 25. Stop-over 
will be permitted in both directions west 
of the first Colorado, Wyoming or Texas 
points reached on the going trip. These 
rates are much less than the single one- 
way fare. A postal card will bring further 
information if addressed te T. W. Lee, 
General Passenger Agent, Lackawanna 
Railroad. 


Earl Hall, Columbia’s fine new club- 
house which cost $125,000, was formally 
opened March 8. ‘The speakers were 
William Earl Dodge, the donor, President 
Butler, Rev. Dr. Huntington, Dean Van 
Amringe, and Librarian Canfield for the 
faculty, and W. R. Morley, J. A. Edwards, 
and Allan B. Bradley for the students. 


New Orleans, Texas, Mexico and 
California, 


The Southern Railway, in connection 
with the West Point Route and Louisville 
& Nashville, offers the most superb ser- 
vice from New York to all the prominent 
commercial centers and resorts of the 
Southwest, Mexico and California. Thru 
sleeping and dining-car service New York 
to New Orleans “~e. and on Mendays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays each week 
thru Pullman tourist sleeping cars Wash- 
ington to San Francisco without change. 
New York offices, 271 and1185 Broadway. 


The Indian and the Northwest. 


A handsomely illustrated book just 
issued, and containing 115 pages of inter- 
esting historical data relating to the settle- 
ment of the great Northwest, with fine 
half-tone engravings of Black Hawk, 
Sitting Bull, Red Cloud, and other noted 
chiefs; Custer’s battleground and ten 
colored map plates showing location of 
the various tribes dating back to 1600. A 
careful review of the book impresses one 
that it is a valued contribution to the his- 
tory of these —_ pioneers, and a copy 
should be in everylibrary. Price, 25 cents 
percopy. Mailed postage prepaid -upon 
receipt of this amount by W. B. Kniskern, 
22 Fifth avenue, Chicago, III. 


$ 1 00. 


Chicago to St. Paul or Minneapolis for 
double berth in Tourist sleeping cars of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way, each Tuesday and Friday during 
March and April, 1902, on train No. 1 
leaving Chicago at 6:30 P. M. 

For further information apply to the 
nearest coupon ticket agent, or address 
F. A. Miller, General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago. 





m PISO’S CURE FOR 
- RES R LSE FAILS 


HEE Fi 
Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
in time. Sold by druggis 


CONSUMPTION 








Fried Onions. 


Indirectly Caused the Death of the 
World’s Greatest General. 


It is a matter of history that Napoleon 
was a gourmand,an inordinate lover ef the 
good things of the table, and history fur- 
ther records that his favorite dish was 
fried onions; his death from cancer of 
stomach it is claimed, also, was probably 
caused from his excessive indulgence of 
this fondness for the odorous vegetable. 

The onion is undoubtedly a wholesome 
article of food, in fact has many medicinal 
qualities of value, but it would be difficult 
to find a more indigestible article than 
fried onions, and to many people they are 
simply poison, but the onion does not 
stand alone in this respect. Any article of 
food that is not thoroughly digested be 
comes a source of disease and discomfort, 
whether it be fried onions or beef steak. 

The reason why any wholesome food is 





not promptly digested is because the stom- 
ach lacks some important element of 
digestion, some stemachs lack peptone, 
others are deficient in gastric juice, still 
others Jack hydrochloric acid. 

The one thing necessary to do in any 
case of poor digestion is to supply those 
elements of digestion which the stomach 
lacks, and nothing does this so thoroly and 
safely as Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 

Dr. Richardson in writing a thesis on 
treatment of dyspepsia and indigestion, 
closes his remarks by saying, “for those 
suffering from acid dyspepsia, shown by 
sour, watery risings, or for flatulent dys- 
pepsia shown by gas on stomach, causing 
heart trouble and difficult breathing, as 
well as for all other forms of stomach 
trouble, the safest treatment is to take 
one or two of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets 
after each meal. I advise them because 
they contain no harmful drugs, but are 
composed of valuable digestives, which 
act promptly upon the food eaten. I never 
knew a case of indigestion or even chronic 
despepsiaewhich Stuart’s Tablets would 
not reach.” 

Cheap cathartic medicines claiming to 
cure dyspepsia and indigestion can have 
no effect whatever in actively digesting 
the food, and to call any cathartic medi- 
cine a cure for indigestion is a misnomer. 

Every druggist in the United States 
and Canada sells Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tab- 
lets, and they are not only the safest and 
most successful but the most scientific of 
any treatment for indigestion and stom- 
ach troubles. 
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Noel) 
Lyons Silks. 


Printed Satin Foulards, Shanghai Silks, 
Shantung Silks, Embroidered Polka Dots, 


Evening Silks. 


Gazes and Grenadines, 
Plain and Fancy Crepes. 


Summer Silks. 


Check and Stripe Louisines, 
Printed Warp and Chene Silks. 


White Silks and Satins 
for 
Wedding Gowns 


Novelties for Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 


Brocdooy Ks 19th st. 


NEW YORK 


Pears 


The more purely negative soap is, 





the nearer does it approach perfection. 

Unless you have used Pears’ soap 
you probably do not know what we 
mean by a soap with no free fat or al- 
kali in it—nothing but soap. 


Established over 100 years, 


REPORT CARDS 


We have several popular kinds and would like to 
send yousamples. Werecommend 


Kellegs’s Report Cards, 
60 cts. per 100. 


Combination Report and Promotion Blank, 
80 cts. per 100. 


We also have Edward’s, Knapp’s, Sims’, Chicago 
and Oolored Report Cards. Samples on request 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK 


SCHOOL BELLS coutece "bets 


copper and tin only. Terms, etc., free. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baitimore,Md. 








UNIVERSITY ANU 





RREADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 


_|future sallowness and ruined health. 


Ever Young and Ever Fair. 
From the Davenport Democrat. 


The preservation of female beauty and 
its enchantments by the use of harmless 
cosmetics, are duties the ladies owe to 
themselves, and to those who value their 
personal charms as they appreciate their 
moral qualities. Unfortunately unprinci- 
pled parties too frequently take advantage 
of the natural desire to be ever young and 
ever fair, and palm upon the market dele- 
terious acid and mineral poisons which 
impart a momentary luster at the risk - 

n 
the Oriental Cream, prepared by Dr. T. 
Felix Gouraud, of New York city, the 
ladies have a harmless preparation for 
preserving the delicacy of the complexion, 
and obliterating blemishes, which has be- 
come the favorite toilet article of the lead- 
ing prefessional artists, who owe so much 
of their popularity to their personal 
charms. Scarcely a star dressing room in 
opera or theater thruout our land is with- 
out the Oriental Cream. It stands ¢o-day 
the most harmless and perfect beautifier 
known. 


Where Will You Spend the Months, 
March and April? 


Look at the felder of the Southern Rail- 
way describing the glorious mountains of 
Western North Carolina. A more de- 
lightful place cannot be found than Tryon, 
Hendersonville, Asheville or Hot Springs, 
or in the Sapphire ceuntry. Elegant 
hotels; charming climate. New York 
offices, 271 and 1185 Broadway. 


Het Springs, Arkansas. 


The best and quickest route is via 
the Southern Railway. Thru Pullman 
sleeping and dining-car service. New 
York to Memphis, connecting with thru 
sleeping and free reclining-chair cars to 
Hot Springs. New York offices, 271 and 
1185 Broadway. 


Very Low Rates to the Northwest. 

March I te April 30, 1902, the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway will sell 
tickets to Montana, Idaho, and North 
Pacific coast points atthe following greatly 
reduced rates: From Chicago to Butte. 
Helena and Anaconda, $30.00; Spokane, 
$30.50; Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Vic- 
toria and Vancouver, $33.00. Choice of 
routes via Omaha or St. Paul to points in 
Montana, Oregon, and Washington. 


Career and Character of Abraham Lincoln. 


An address by Joseph Choate, ambas- 
sador to Great Britain, on the career and 
character of Abraham Lincoln—his early 
life—his early struggles with the world— 
his character as developed in the later 
years of his life and his administration, 
which placed his name so high on the 
world’s roll of honor and fame, has been 
published by the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway and may be had by send- 
ing six (6) cents in postage to F. A. Miller, 
General Passenger Agent, Chicago, III. 


Health and Rest for Mother and Child. 
MBs. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SyRupP has been used for 
VER FIFEY YEARS py ELIONS OF Bg 
ioe THEIR CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, WITH 
PERFECT SUCOESS. It SOOTHES the OHILD,SOFT- 

NS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES WIND 
COOLIO. and isthe best remedy for DIARRACEA. Soild 


by Dra in every part ofthe world. Be 
oak forfWinslow's Eocthing Syrup” and sghborenede 


oO 
E 





kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 











wre like Sapolio-They waste 
themselves to make the world ‘aii 
Lbrighter. SAPOLIO is the uN 
42electric light of house-cleaning: 'f 








Peculiar - 
To Itself 


In what it is and what it does—con- 
taining the best blood-purifying, 
alterative and tonic substances and 
effecting the most radical and per- 
manent oures of all humors and all 
eruptions, relieving weak, tired, 


languid feelings, and building up 
the whole system—is true only of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 

No other medicine acts like it; 
no other medicine has done so 
much real, substantial no 
other medicine has restored health 
and strength at so little cost. 


“I was troubled with scrofula and came 
near losing my eyesight. Fer four months I 
eould not see te do anything. After taking 
two bottles of Hood’s Sarsaparilla I could see 
te walk, and when I had taken eight bottles I 
could see as well as ever.” Susiz A. Harns- 
ron, Withers, N. C. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilia promises to 
cure and keeps the promise. 





BEST AND MOST ECONOMICAL. 


0 
Ms, 





Only 33c. a Ib. 


In absolutely air-tight 1-lb. trade-mark bags, preserving 


strength and flavor indefinitely, even if opened. 
Other Good Coffees - - - I2toI5c.alb. 
Excellent Teasin the Cup-  - 30, 35, 50c. a lb. 


) REE to Oustomers. - Bound in 
ease a #} pages, 2,500 receipts. 


For New Terms, address Scrib. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 
P. 0. Box 289, 
31633 Vesey Street, New York. 


ST. DENIS 


HOTEL 


th St t, New York 
Brondway 989, Urnce Charan} N°™ 








Conducted on European Plan at Moderate Rates. 


Table d’Hote Breakfast = = $ .50 
= ** Dinner, $1.25 and 1.50 
Centrally located and most convenient to amuse- 
ment and business districts. : 
Of easy access from depots and ferries by Broad- 
way cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors, 














At the end of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The Grand Union Hotel 


Fourth Avenue, 4Ist and 42d Streets 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORE 
Central for Shopping and Theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d Street Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 
READERS will confer a favor by 


mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
ting with advertisers. 
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IF EINWAY 
PIANOS 
STEINWAY & SONS beg to announce that 
they have been officially appointed by patents 
and diplomas, which are displayed for public in- 
spection at their warerooms, manufacturers to: 


His Majesty, Nicholas Il., Czar of Russia. 


His Majesty, William I!., Emperor of Germany and King 
of Prussia, 


His Majesty, Franz Joseph I., Emperor of Austria and 
King of Mungary. 


Her Majesty, Victoria, Queen of Great Britain. 


Their Royal Highnesses, The Prince and Princess of Wales, 
and The Duke of Edinburgh. 


His Majesty, Oscar Il., Kimg of Sweden and Norway. 
His Majesty, Umberto I., King of Italy. 

His Majesty, Mousaffer-ed-din, Shah of Persia. _ 
Her Majesty, Maria Christina, Queen Regent of Spain. 
His Majesty, Abdul Hamid II., Sultan of Turkey. 








Illustrated Catalogues masled free upen application. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


Warerooms: 
STEINWAY HALL, ARCADE BUILDING, 
107 and 109 East [4th Street, Fifth Avenue, cor. 46th Street 


NEW YORK. 


An Ideal Shakespeare 


Of course every teacher wants Shakespeare in 
some form; and perhaps there is no other work which 
gives one greater satisfaction to have in a really 
good edition. We have such an edition, well named. 


ide i Shakes are. It is complete in 12 handy volumes, 
= } teal She 4 , large type, limp cloth, gilt top, each set in a 


silk cloth Sas andi its published price is $5.00. 
It is in the beautiful large type shown by these 
lines. 
It is the Cambridge text of Clark and Wright, 
generally accepted by scholars as the best, una- 
bridged. 


It has the numbered lines, which are the same as the 
standard numbering of the Cambridge Globe Edition, there- 
fore readily used with notes of other editions. 

It is most convenient in form, small enough to be per- 
fectly handy without et ee many volumes. 

te has all the notes and historical and critical prefaces of 
the famous “ Temple Edition,” by Israel Gollancz. 

It has 13 fine original illustratiens. 

We will send a sample volume, pos tpaid, for 2§c., to be 
returned if not wanted, or 20c. allowed toward our special 
offer below, for the set. 


FREE—A Shakespeare Dictionary. 


Toeach purchaser of the set there is given free, in uniform 
binding, a copy of the Shakespeare Dictionary, containing a 
complete Glossary and brief Commentary, Index of Characters, 
and Dictionary of Popular Quotations. 





Kellogg’s For mead $3.15 _ may have this 

beautiful 13-volume set, and in ad- 
Great Offer. dition we will credit you $1.00 on 
a new subscription to any of our five periodicals, 
or credit you 75¢. in renewal of your own; or you 
may have $1.00 value in Popular Classics and Clas- 
sic Fiction. If by mail, add 5o0c. for postage. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO0., 61 E. 9th St., New York 








“A land flowing with milk and honey.” 


CALIFORNIA 
IS THE MECCA 








Seekers after rest and recreation in a 
bracing climate, amid enchanting scenery 
surrounded by fruits and flowers, are 
going to California this winter in greater 
numbers than ever before. 


The way to go is by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


The new trains of this system give a 
fine service, fast time, and afford every 
convenience and luxury. Inquire of ticket 
agents regarding the new facilities. 


Four-Track Series No. 5, “ America’s Winter 
Resorts,”’ sent free, on receipt of a two-cent 
stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 














LIBRARIES For TEACHERS 


[? should need no argument to convince any one en- 
tering the profession of teaching with any serious- 
ness, that a reasonably complete library of education is 


an essential. We have arranged eight groups of books 
to constitute our libraries; each library is reasonably 
complete in the field it is designed to occupy, and the 
purchaser will feel the satisfaction of having a set of 
books that will answer all his ordinary requirements. 
Of the eight libraries that we offer, some aim to cover 
the whole ground of theoretical and practical Pedagogy, 
some deal with methods chiefly, and one is devoted to 
School Entertainment. 


Kellogg’s Teachers’ Library 


19volumes - - 


Kellogg’s Smaller Library 


gvolumes - - 


Reading Circle Library 


18 volumes - - 


Teachers’ Professional Library 
1volumes - - 
Teachers’ Manuals Library 


Teachers’ Working Library 
20 volumes - - 86.00 
(For Grammar Grade, Intermediate and District ‘Schoo! Teachers.) 
Primary Teachers’ Working Library 
2@volumes - - Pa 
School Entertainment Library 
@ volumes - - ° $5.00 
These libraries are ali sold upon the installment plan, which 
enables a library to be secured at once upon a small cash pay- 
ment, and, by the saving of a few cents each day, to be paid 
for in a limited period. For full terms and particulars write to 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


$22.00 


$10.00 


$9.00 


$3.25 


83.75 


86.00 








